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veral months, indeed, we are scorched 
by unremitting heats, which parch the 
ground, dry up the rivers, and afflict both 
men and animals with intolerable thirst. 
In that season you may behold lions, ti- 
gers, elephants, and a variety of other 
animals, driven from their dark abodes 
in the midst of impenetrable forests, 
down to the lower grounds and the sides 
of rivers. During ihe night we hear their 
savage yells, their cries of rage, and think 
ourselves scarcely safe in our cottages. 

In this country you have reduced all 
other animals to subjection, and have 
nothing to fear except from each other ; 
you even shelter yourselves in mansions 
that seem calculated to last for ever, in 
impenetrable houses vf brick or stone, 
that would have scarcely any thing to 
fear from the whole animal creation ; but 
with us, a few reeds twisted together, 
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THE AFRICAN PEASANT. 
—> 


Tue talents of mankind are various, 
and nature has, in every country, fur- 
nished the human species with all the 
qualities necessary for their preserva- 
tion. In England, and many other coun- 
tries, there are thousands who live like 
birds in cages upon food provided by 
others, without doing any thing for them- 
selves. But the whole of the inhabitants 
of some parts of the world may be con- 
sidered as industrious, and particularly 
those whom Europeans usually denomi- 
nate savages. The following account of 
the birth and education of an African, as 
related by himself to a youth in England, 
whose generosity had relieved him from 
the pressure of want, which he had the 
misfortune to feel at so great a distance 
from his native country, may, perhaps, 
in some degree, tend to remove the pre- 
judices many white people entertain con- 
cerning blacks, and their own superiority. 


I was born, said he, in the neighbour- 
of the river Gambia, in Africa. In this 
country people are astonished at my 
colour, and start at the sight of a black 
man, as if he did not belong to their spe- 
cies ; but there every body resembles 
me, and when the first white men landed 
upon our coast, we were as much sur- 
prised at their appearance as you can be 
with ours. In some parts of the world I 
have seen men of a yellow hue, in 
others of a copper colour, and all have 
the foolish vanity to despise their fellow- 
creatures, as infinitely inferior to them- 
selves. There, indeed, they entertain 
these conceits from ignorance ; but in 
this country, where the natives pretend 
to superior reason, I have often wonder- 
ed how they could be influenced by such a 
prejudice. Is a black horse thought to 
be inferior to a white one in speed, or in 
strength or courage? Is a white cow 
thought to give more milk, or a white 
dog to have an acuter scent in pursuing 
the game? On the contrary, I have gen- 
erally found in almost every country. that 
a pale colour in animals is considered as 
a mark of weakness and inferiority. 

y, then, should a certain race of men 
imagine themselves superior to the rest 
for the very circumstance they despise 
in other animals? But in the country 
where I was born, it is not only man that 
differs from what we see here, but every 
other circumstance. Here, for a consid- 
erable part of the year, you are chilled 
by frosts and snows, and scarcely behold 
the presence of the sun during that 
gloomy season that is called the winter. 
With us, the sun is always present, 
pouring out light and heat, and scorch- 


mud, compose the whole of our dwell- 
ings. 
would sleep as happy-and contented as 
you do in your palaces, provided you 


away, and force him to endure all the ex- 
cesses of your cruelty. 

It was in one of these cottages that I 
first remember any thing of myself.- A 
few stakes set in the ground, and inter- 
woven with dry reeds, covered at top 
with the spreading leaves of the palm, 
composed our dwelling. Our furniture 
consisted of three or four earthen pip- 


grass, to serve as beds ; the instruments 
with which my mother turned the 
ground ; and the javelin, arrows, and 
lines, which my father used in fishing or 
the chase. In this country, and many 


nobody thinks himself happy till he has 
got together a thousand things which he 
does not want, and can never use; you 
live in houses so big that they are fit to 
contain an army ; you cover yourselves 
with superfluous clothes that restrain all 
the motions of your bocies ; when you 
want to eat, you must have meat enough 
to, nourish a whole village ; yet I have 
seen poor famished wretches starving at 
your gate, while the master had before 
him at least a hundred times as much as 
he could consume. 

We negroes, whom you treat as sa- 
vages, have different manners and differ- 
ent opinions. The first thing that I can 
remember of myself was the running na- 
ked about such a cottage as I have de- 
scribed with four of my little brothers 
and sisters. 1 have observed your chil- 
dren here with astonishment ; as soon as 
they are born, it seems the business o 
all about them to render them weak, 
helpless, and unable to use any of their 
limbs. The little negro, on the contra- 
ry, is scarcely born before he learns to 
crawl about the ground. Unrestrain- 
ed by bandages and ligatures, he comes 
as soon and as easily to the perfect use 
: : of all his organs as any of the beasts 
ing us with his fiercest beams. around him. Before your children are 

In my country we know no difference|jtaught to venture themselves upon their 
in the length of nights and days ; all are||feet, the negro has the perfect use of his, 
of equal length throughout the year, and| and can follow his mother in her daily 
present not that continual variety which!|labours. 
you see here. We have neither ice,||) This I remember was my own case ; 















and perhaps daubed over with slime or 


Yet there the innocent negro 


did not drag him by fraud and violence 


kins, in which our food was dressed ; a 
few mats, woven with a silky kind of 


others where I have been, | observe that 
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theirsubsistence. The joyful songs which/|ter of their radiant arms, can daunt him 


they used to sing delighted my infant|/for an instant. 


ear ; and when their daily task was done, 
they danced together under spreading 
palms. In this manner did they raise the 
simple food which was sufficient for 
themselves and their children; yams, a 
root resembling your potato, Indian 
corn, and, above all, rice; to this were 
added the fruits which nature spontane- 
ously produced in our woeds, and the 
produce of the chase and fishing. Yet 
with this we are as much contented as 
you are with all your splendid tables, 
and enjoy a greater share of health and 
strength. 

As soon as the fiery heat of the sun de- 
clined, you might behold the master of 
every cottage reposing before his own 
door, and feasting upon his mess of roots 
or fruits, with all bis family around. 
a traveller or stranger happened to come 
from a distant country, he was welcome 
to enter into every house and share the 
provisions of the family. No door was 
barred against his entrance, no servant 
insulted him for his poverty ; he entered 
wherever he pleased, sat himself down 
with the family, and then pursued his 
journey, or reposed in quiet till the next 
morning. In eachof the towns there is 
generally a large building, where the el- 
der part of the society are accustomed 
to meet, in the shade of evening, and con- 
verse upon a variety of subjects; the 
young and vigorous divert themselves 
with dances and other pastimes, and the 
children of different ages amuse them- 
selves with a thousand sports and gambols 
adapted to their age; some aim their 
light arrows at certain marks, or dart 
their blunted javelins at each other, to 
form themselves for the exercises of war 
and the chase ; others wrestle naked up- 
on the sand, or run in sportive races, 
with a degree of activity which I have 
never seen among the Europeans, who 
pretend to be our masters. 

I have described to you the building 
of our houses ; simple as they are, they 
answer every purpose of human Jife, and 
every man is his own architect. A hun- 
dred or two of these edifices compose 
our towns, which are generally surréund- 
ed by lofty hedges of thorns, to secure 
us from the midnight attacks of wild 
beasts, with only a single entrance, which 
is carefully closed at night. One of our 
most dreadful and ferocious enemies is 
the lion, which I dare say you have 
heard of, and perhaps seen. He is big- 
ger than the largest mastiff, and infinite- 
ly stronger and more fierce ; his paws 
alone are such, that, with a single blow, 
he is able to knock down a man, and al- 
most every other animal ; but these paws 
are armed with claws so sharp and dread- 
ful, that nothing can resist their vio- 
lence. When he roars, every beast of 
the forest betakes himself to flight, and 
even the boldest hunter can scarcely 
hear it without dismay. Sometimes the 
most valiant of our youth assemble in 
bands, arm themselves with arrows and 
javelins, and go to the chase of destruc- 
tive animals. When they have found 
his retreat, they generally make a circle 
round, uttering shouts and cries, and 
clashing their arms; to rouse him to re- 
sistance. 


if 





At length he begins to 


lash his sides with his long and nervous 
tail, a certain sign of rising rage ; his 
eyes sparkle with destructive fires ; and, 
ifthe number of the hanters is very great, 
he perhaps moves slowly on. But this 
he is not permitted to do; a javelin, 
thrown at him from behind, wounds him 
in the flank, and compels him to turn, 
Then you behold him roused to fury and 
desperation : neither wounds, nor stream- 
ing blood, nor a triple row of barbed 
spears, can prevent him from springing 
upon the daring black who has wounded 
him, Should he reach him in the attack, 
it is certain death ; but generally the hun- 
ter is at once contending for glory and 
his own life, and is inured to danger, 
avoids him by a nimble leap, and ali his 
companions hasten to his assistance. 
Thus is the lion pressed and wounded on 
every side, his rage is ineffectual, and 
only exhausts his strength the faster; a 
hundred wounds are pouring out his blood 
at once, and at length he bites the ground 
in the agonies of death, and yields the 
victory though unconquered. 

When he is dead, he is carried back iu 
triumph by the hunters, as a trophy of 
their courage. All the village rush- 
es out; the young, the old, women and 
children, uttering joyful shouts, and 
praising the valour of their champions. 
The elders admire his prodigious size, 
his mighty limbs, his dreadful fangs, and 
perhaps repeat tales of their own exploiis ; 
the women seem to tremble at their 
fierce enemy, even when dead ; ‘while 
the men compel their children to ap- 
proach the monster, and tinge their little 
weapons in his blood. All utter joyful 
exclamations, and feasts are made in 
every house, to which the victors are in- 
vited as the principal guests. These are 
intended at once to reward those who 
have performed so gallant an achieve- 
ment, and to encourage a spirit of enter- 
prise in the rest of the nation. 

My father was reckoned not only the 
most skilful hunter, but one of the brav- 
est of our tribe ; innumerable are the 
wild beasts which have fallen beneath bis 
arm. One evening, when the inhabitants 
of the whole village were met at théir 
sports and dances, a monstrous lion, al- 
lured I suppose by the smell of human 
flesh, burst unexpectedly upon them, 
without warning them of his approach, 
by roaring, as he commonly does. As 
they were unarmed, and unprepared for 
defence, all but my father instantly fled 
trembling to their huts ; but he, who had 
never yet turned his back upon any beast 
of the forest, drew from his side a knife 
or dagger which he constantly wore, and 
placing one knee and one hand upon the 
ground, 4veited the approach of his ter- 
rible foe. The lion instantly rushed upon 
him with a fury not to be described ; but 
a) father received him upon the point 
of his weapon, with so steady and so com- 
posed an aim, that he buried it several 
inches in his belly. The beast attacked 
him a second time, and a second time re- 
ceived a dreadfol wound, not without 
laying bare one of my father’s sides with 
a sudden stroke of his claws. The rest 
of the village then rushed in, and soon 


The lion, meanwhile, looks)/dispatched the lion with innumerable 








nor frosts, nor snow ; the trees never||sométimes I used to go with my mother|jround upon his assailants with indiffer-|| wounds, 

lose their leaves, and we have fruits in|jto the field, where all the women of thejence or contempt. Neither their ~— This exploit appeared so extraordina- 

every season of the year. During se-|i village were assembled to plant rice for|ber, nor their horrid shouts, nor the glit-|iry, that it spread my father’s fame 
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ed him the name of the undaunted hun- 
ter, as an honourable distinction from the 
neighbourhood. Under such a parent, it 
was not long before 1 was taught every 
species of the chase. At first, my father 
only suffered me to pursue stags and 
other feeble animals, or took me in his 
canoe to fish. Soon, however, | was en- 
trusted with a bow and arrows, and plac- 
ed, with many otber children and young 
men, to defend our rice fields from the 
depredations of the river-horse. Rice, 
it is necessary to observe, is a plant that 
requires great moisture in the soil; all 
our plantations, therefore, are made by 
the side of rivers, in the sofi fertile soil, 
which is oveiflowed in the rainy season. 
But, when the grain is almost ripe, we 
are forced to defend it from a variety o 
hurtful animals, that would otherwise de- 
prive us of the fruits of our labours : 
among these, one of the principal is the 
animal I have mentioned, His size and 
bulk are immense, being twice the big- 
ness of the largest ox which | have seen 
in this country. He has four legs, which 
are short and thick, a head of monstrous 
magnitude, and jaws that are armed with 
teeth of a prodigious size and strength ; 
besides two prominent tusks which 
threaten destruction to all assailants. 

But this animal, though so large and so 
strong, is chiefly an inhabitant of the ri- 
ver, where he lives upon fish and water 
roots. It is sometimes a curious but a 





and rage for the loss of my companion, 
determined either to revenge bis death 
or perish in the attempt. Seeing, there- 
fore, that it was in vain to attack him io 
the usual manner, | chose the sharpest 
arrow, and fitted it to the bow-string : 
then, with a cool unterrified aim, observ- 
ed the animal, that moved nimbly on to 
the river, | discharged it full in his broad 
and glaring eye-ball, with such success 
that the barbed point penetrated even to 
his brain, and the monster fell expiring 
to the ground. 

This action, magnified beyond its de- 
serts, gained me universal applause 
throughout the hamlet ; | was from that 
time looked upon as one of the most va- 
liant aad fortunate of our youth. The 
immense body of the monster that | had 
slain was cut to pieces, and borne with 
triumph to the village. All the young 
women received me with songs of joy and 
congratulation ; the young men adopted 
me as their leader in every hazardous 
expedition, and the elders applauded me 
with such expressions of esteem as filled 
my ignorant heart with vanity and exul- 
tation. But what was more agreeable to 
me than all the rest, my father received 
me with transport, and, pressing me to 
his bosom with tears of joy, told me that 
now he could die with pleasure, since | 
had exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘I have not,’ said he, ‘ lived in- 
active or inglorious; I have transfixed 
the tiger with my shafts ; | have, though 





dreadful sight, when the boat is gliding 
over a smooth part of the stream, of un- 
usual depth and clearness, to look down 
and behold this monstrous creature, tra- 
velling along the bottom, several yards 
below the surface. Whenever this hap- 
pens, the boatman instantly paddles 
another way, for such is the strength of 
the creature, that he is able to overset a 
bark of moderate size by rising under it ; 
or to tear ont a plink with his fangs, and 
expose those who are in it to the dangers 
of an unexpected shipwreck, All the 
day, he chiefly hides himself in the wa- 
ter, and preys upon fish ; but, during the 
gloom of night, he issues from the river, 
and invades the fields of standing corn, 
which he would soon lay desolate, were 
he not driven back by the shouts and cries 
of those who are stutioned to defend them. 

At this work had I assisted several suc- 
cessive nights, till we were almost weari- 
ed with watching. At length one of the 
most enterprising of our young men pro- 
posed that we should no longer coutent 
ourselves with driving back the enemy, 
but boldly attack him and punish him for 
his temerity. For this purpose we con- 
cealed ourselves in a convenient spot, till 


alone, attacked the lion in itis rage, the 
terror of the woods, the fiercest of ani- 
mals ; even the elephant has been com- 
pelled to turn his back, and fly before my 
javelin ; but never, in the pride of my 
youth and strength, did I achieve such an 
exploit as this.” He then went into his 
cabin and brought forth the bow and the 
fatal arrows which he-was accustomed to} 
use in the chase.—* Take them, take 
them,’ said he, ‘ my son, and rescue my 
weaker arm from a burden which it is 
now uo longer destined to sustain. Age 
is now creeping on; my blood begins to 
cool, my sinews slacken ; and I am no 
longer equal to the task of supporting the 
glories of our race. That care shall now 
be thine, and with a firmer hand shall 
thou henceforth use these weapons 
against the beasts of the forest and the 
enemies of our country. 


~—— 
THE OLD MAID. 


It is curious to trace how far habit, 
justly styled second nature, can overcome 
the feelings of nature herself; and to 
watch its powerful effects on weak minds, 
in the most trying situations in which 





we had seen one of the river-horses is-| 
sue from the water, and advance a con-| 
siderable way into our plantations ; then 
we rushed from our hiding-place with 
furious shouts and cries, and endeavour- 
ed to intercept his return ; but the beast, 
confiding in his superior strength, advan- 
ced slowly on, snarling horribly, and 
gnashing his dreadful tusks ; and in this 
manner he opened his way through the; 
thickest of our battalions. In vain wel 
poured upon him on every side our darts 
and arrows, and every missive weapon ; 
so well defended was he in an impevetra- 
ble hide, that every weapon either re- 
bounded as from a wall, or glanced aside, 
without in the least annoying him. At 
length, one of the boldest of our youth 
advanced unguardedly upon him, and en- 
deavoured to wound him from a shorter 
distance ; but the furious beast, rushing] 
upon him with an unexpected degree of 
swiftness, ripped up his body with a 
single stroke of his enormous tusks, and 
then, seizing him in his monstrous jaws, 
lifted up bis mangled body as if in tri- 
umph, crashed him into a bleeding and 
promiscuous mass. 

Fear instantly seized upon our compa- 
ny : all involuntarily retreated, and seem- 
ed inclined to quit the unequal combat ; 


frail mortality can be placed. 

I'he subject of this sketch was an el- 
derly maiden lady, remarkable for the 
extreme neatness of her dress, and the 
precise order in which her house, and 
every thing appertaining to her were 
kept. | have heard her say with a sort of 
proud consciousness of its propriety, that 
ber mother chastised her as much for a 
pot of dirt on her dress or person, as she 
woul! have done for lying, or any other 
offence she was ever guilty of. | have 
also been told that sbe would not have 
been condemned to hopeless celibacy, 
had her attention to cleanliness been less 
devoted ; having dismissed a favoured 
lover, for carelessly flirting his pen over 
some of her clear-starched muslins. To 
this passion she at last fell a martyr, by 
fretting herself into a fever, upon receiv- 
ing a quantity of muddy water, on a clean 





white gown, from the squirts of some 
mischievous urchins ; which fever ter- 
minated her mortal career. This he- 
reditary principle, by the force of early 
impression, and unremitted cultivation, 
became with her the first of virtues : and 
any infringement of its rules, was regard- 
ed by her with as much abhorrence, as 
the infraction of any of the laws of the 
decalogue. 





all but myself, who, inflamed with grief] 





lowing fact will tend to illustrate. Two 
malefactors once passed her window in a 
cart, on the way to the place of execu- 
tion. One of them was sprucely dressed, 
and carried a large nosegay stuck in the 
button-holes of his coat: while the other 
was pale, haggard, and filthy. Our ‘* Old 
Maid’ observed that the poor, clean, tidy 
young fellow, had uo doubt been delude« 
and drawn astray by thaedirty wretch, 
who carried villain legibly written in his 
countenance. Now the real state of the 
case was, that the object of her pity was 
a notorious highwayman, whose only care 
at that awful period, was to die like a 
gentleman, while his companion was a 
youth of good education and excellent cha- 
racter, until urged by pressing necessities 
he had committed forgery, and fallen a vic- 
tim to the law for his first and only offence. 

1 was called in to attend this martyr to 
cleanliness, when her life was drawing 
to a close. Another practitioner had pre- 
ceded me, owing to my casual absence 
from home at the commencement of her 
attack, who had bled and blistered her. 
On my entrance the first words, with 
which she greeted me, were, ‘ Oh! my 
dear Sir, 1 wish you had been at home ; 
that clumsy fellow bled me so awkwardly, 
that the sheets were all covered with 
blood : and the blister keeps me in such 
a filthy state, that 1 am quite miserable ?” 

She had been warned of her approach- 
ing dissolution, and a clergyman had been 
sent for, but still the ‘ ruling habit strong 
in death’ overpowered all other consid- 
erations, and remained predominant over 
every other feeling. The minister arriv- 
ed and conversed with her for some 
time, after which she asked for a little 
lemonade to drink. On giving it to her, 
the nurse accidentally threw a few drops 
on her bed-gown and pillow. Her coun- 
tenance changed, from the anxious de- 
jected appearance it had hitherto worn, 
into a most shocking expression of ghast- 
ly ungovernable anger: and she exclaim- 
ed with all the bitterness of passion, 
‘what a filthy mess you are making ; 
sure never was a woman surrounded by 
such a set of dirty wretches.’ She put 
down the liquid untasted, and threw her- 
self back on her pillow quite exhausted 
The clergyman begged her to calm her- 
self, and spoke in a most soothing manner 
in gentle reproof: but I observed by her 
countenance she was unable to attend to 
him. Her pulse fluttered and intermit- 
ed, avd her face became sallow and 
pale. The flush which anger spread 
over her cheeks disappeared. She sigh- 
ed deeply and attempted to speak, but 
heer words were inarticalate, and after a 
few abortive efforts, she fainted. She 
remained long in this condition, and re- 
covered very slowly. Her life was evi- 
dently drawing speedily to a close. Her 
eyes wandered with a vacuity of expres- 
sion as if in search of some object which 
eluded their search ; and she made no 
replies to our interrogations. Her pulse 
was now almost imperceptible; and a 
hiccup announced the approach of death. 
It ceased—her pulse stopped its vibra- 
tions—and a slight convulsive tremor an- 
nounced her departure to ‘ that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.’ 


—~» > o— 
THE OLD BACHELOR'S STORY. 


When I was a youth, I was very fond 
of a species of diversion, denominated 
hoaxing ; and frequently indulged ‘this 
criminal propensity so far, as to bring 
myself into very awkward scrapes. | 
shall endeavour to amuse you by relat- 
ing a few of these. 

‘There was an aged maiden lady, who 
professed the greatest hatred to the male 
sex, and who abominated the very sound 
of matrimony, lived very near to my fa- 
ther’s house, and was an acquaintance of 
my mother’s. Whenever she came to 
visit us, she was particularly snappish 
and cross to the children, who very soon 





To be filthy and to be wicked, with 
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imbibed an invincible dislike to her, and 
this we always made apparent, by every 
means of annoyance in our power. 1 
was then about fifteen years old, and was 
as fond of mischief, as any youth of that 
age ever was. | was the prime agent in 
every plot—always on the forlorn hope, 
on every expedition, and the first to be 
suspected when any thing mischievous 
|had been performed. 

Our town was not a very large one, 
but was very respectable, and the majo- 
rity of its inhabitants were in very good 
circumstances, and rather of aristocratic 
feelings ; so that | was in no danger of 
meeting with what is called low company. 
My chief companions were three young 
lads, whose parents, like my own, were 
of independent property, and we our- 
selves were not deficient in self-conse- 
quence and impudence, in which points 
we very much resembled each other. 

We four entered into a compact to dis- 
turb the comfort of this old maid, and to 
assist each other in whatever extremity 
we might, in the pursuit of this object, 
chance to fall into. We commenced our 
operations by sending her an anonymous 
letter, very badly written, and spelt, set- 
ting forth, that the writer thereof was a 
repentant thief, and one of a gang who 
had determined to break into her house 
in the course of the ensuing month, but 
on what particular night, the penitent 
could not state, as he was not admitted 
into the privy councils of the gang. This 
letter fully answered our expectations : 
the old lady had two constables, armed 
to the teeth, on watch every night for six 
weeks, in the lower apartments of the 
house ; provided with liquor and refresh- 
ments in abundance. The watchman 
was feed to visit the premises every 
quarter, instead of every balf hour ; and 
all the neighbours were warned to be on 
the alert to give their prompt assistance 
\if required. 
| After the effects of this fright had 
ltolerably subsided, we answered an ad- 
|vertisement for a wife in her name, and 
desired the party to make personal ap- 
plication at an appvinted hour. 1! con- 
itrived to get into an adjoining room, 
where, through the key-hole, I could. be 
witness to this meeting. A few minutes 
before the clock struck the critical hour, 
there was a smart rap at the door, and | 
could hear a chuckling voice inquiring 
for Miss Crabbe. On hearing this her 
forehead was puckered up into several 
additional wrinkles, and her eyebrows 
lowered most portentously. A male visi- 
ter was as unusual a guest here, as he 
was likely to prove an unwelcome one. I 
really pitied the poor fellow as he enter- 
ed with a most gracious smirk upon his 
jolly features, and a cheerful alacrity in 
|his whole deportment, which was imme- 
jdiately checked by such an intense 
frigidity of the maiden’s aspects, as seem- 
ed to chill the genial current of his soul, 
and to turn the milk of his cordial nature 
jto gall. He stood like a person detected 
jin the commission of some heinous crime, 
or like a truant before his schoolmaster, 
who has suddenly surprised him in .his 
erratic excursion. He eyed his fair 
mistress with a most hopeless lack-a- 
daisical expression of countenance ; and 
to her sharp angry question of * What do 
you want, sir, with me?’ he stammered 
out, ‘ Madam-—I—I am the—the—the— 
gentleman whom you—hon—honoured 
with a letter dated the 5th inst..—*/ 
wrote a letter to you, sir—unparalleled 
effrontery—and pray, sir, (in a tone of 
the most scornful irony) what might be 
the tenor of that correspondence, which 
I have the honour of holding with you 7’ 
—The poor fellow seemed perplexed, 
and did not know how to answer.—She 
added, ‘ will you be so good as to let me 
know the subject on which our corres- 
pondence is founded, as | believe (being 
pertect strangers to each other) a little 
explanation may be necessary.’ ‘ Oh, 
certainly, by all means, madam,’ replied 
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he, thinking, no doubt, that _ she’ was 
merely introducing the matter in her own 
way ; and he helped himself to a chair, 
which he placed at the table, but at a 
most respectful distance from the old 
maid ; whose aspect grew more louring ; 
astonishment, anger, and curiosity strug- 
gling for pre-eminence. — . 

The lover (who was a jolly, red-faced 
fellow, and formed a most striking con- 
trast to the meagre, sallow object of his 
pursuit, in appearance, as well as in tem- 
per and disposition) now seemed dispos- 
ed to be rather facetious, though evident- 
ly overawed by the vinegar aspect of the 
lady. He smirked, and winked, and hint- 
ed, and shragged his shoulders, vainly 
leoking for some symptom of approba- 
tion in her withered countenance, until 
her patience being quite exhansted, she 
snappishly exclaimed, ‘1 insist upon it. 
sir, that you either explain the object of 
your visit, without delay, or leave my 
house immediately.” The poor fellow 
was thunderstruck : ‘ Madam (said he) | 
came in compliance with your request, 
to settle the preliminaries, and to shew 
the testimonials of my character, which | 
have here ;’ producing, as he spoke, a roll 
of papers, and beginning to untie them : 
the lady, however, interrupted him, by 
asking, with great impatience, * What tes- 
timonials, sir, do you mean ?—What pre- 
liminaries? 1 don’t understand you 
sir.’ —* Why madam,’ replied he, ‘ of our 
marriage, of course.’ ‘ Marriage !’ echo- 
ed the virago, transported with rage, 
you insolent villain, Pll teach you what 
it is to insult me in this manner.’ And 
taking up the poker, would have settled 
his wooing for a time, had not he, with 
great rapidity, snached up her little rose- 
wood work table, and caught the blow 
upon it, which ‘shivered it to pieces— 
Enraged, beyond expression, at this un- 
expected catastrophe, she screamed,— 
‘murder !’—with all her might, and 
threw the poker at the appalled wife- 
hunter, who ducked to avoid the salute, 
which, consequently, took place on a 
large mirror, which was on the wall be- 
hind him. He made towards the door 
with all speed, but was stopped by the 
neighbours, who were coming to ascer- 
tain the cause of the uproar. The poor 
fellow was conducted to a magistrate ; 
but of course dismissed, as soon as the 
case was correctly ascertained. The 
neighbours were mightily amused, and the 
old maid so mortally chagrined, that she 
did not venture out for six weeks after, 
when she appeared at church : but even 
then, she was destined to hear the titter- 
ing of the young maidens, and the ill 
suppressed grins of the juvenile male 
part of the audience. 

No one of her friends whom she ho- 
noured with a visit, dared to smile in her 
presence, for many months after, lest it 
should be supposed to have an insulting 
reference to her calamity. To our house 
she did not come for half a year after, as 
| suppose she calculated upon meeting 
with evident signs of gratification among 
the children of the household. These 
were not all the pranks we played with 
this unfortunate votary of Diana; but the 
most surprising circumstance attending 
these exploits, is, that the object of our 
attacks, never detected the quarter from 
whence they came, nor, as far as I can 
tell, did she ever suspect it. 








THE GLEANER. 


—So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who'sin and who's out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were God’s spies. HAKSPEARE. 











one awake. He did not seem to exceed 
the age of thirty ; was lean, black, and of 
an extreme melancholy complexion ; had 
a sedate understanding, a great penetra- 
tion, and a capacity for the most abstract- 
ed sciences. His extraordinary fits used 
generally to seize him in the wane of the 
moon; but with greater violence in the 
autumn and winter, than in the spring and 
summer. 1 had the curiosity ta be an 
eye-witness of what was told me, and 
prevailed with his valet de chambre to 
give me notice when his master was like- 
ly to renew his vagary. One night, 
about the end of September, after supper, 
the company amused themselves with lit- 
tle plays, and Signor Agostine made one 
among the rest. He went to bed about 
eleven, and his valet came soon after and 
told us that his master would that night 
have a walking fit, and desired us, if we 
pleased, to come and observe him. | 
went to his bed-side with a light in my 
hand, and saw him lying on his back, his 
eyes wide open, but fixed, which was a 
sure sign of his approaching disorder. | 
took him by the hands and found them 
very cold: I felt his pulse, and found it 
so slow, that his blood seemed to have 
no circulation. At or about midnight he 
drew the curtains briskly ; rose and 
dressed himself well enough. I ap- 
proached him, and put the candle to his 
nose; found him insensible, with his 
eyes still wide open and immoveable. 
Before he put on his bat be took his belt, 
from which the sword had been removed 
for fear of an accident. 

In this equipage did Signor Agostine 
walk backwards and forwards in his cham- 
ber several times. He came to the fire, 
sat down in an elbow chair, and went 
some little time after to a closet, where 
was his portmanteau. He fumbled in it 
a long time ; turned every thing topsy- 
turvy, and after putting every thing in 
order, he shut the portmanteau, and put 
the key in his pocket: whence he drew 
a letter and put it over the chimney. 
He then wentto the chamber-door ; 
opened it, and proceeded down stairs. 
When he came to the bottom, one of the 
company falling, he seemed frightened at 
the noise, and mended his pace. The 
valet bid us walk softly, and not speak, 
because when any noise was made near 
him, and intermixed with his dreams, he 
became furious, and ran with the great- 
est precipitancy, as if pursued, 

He traversed the court, which was ve- 
ry spacious, and proceeded to the stable. 
He went in, stroked and caressed his 
horse, bridled him, and was going to sad- 
dle him ; but not finding the saddle in its 
usual place, he seemed very uneasy, like 
a man disappointed. He, however, 
mounted his horse, and gallopped to the 
house door, which was shut. He then 
dismounted, and taking up a cabbage 
stalk, knocked furiously at the door. 
After a great deal of labour lost, he’re- 
mounted his horse, guided him to the 
pond, which was at the other end of the 
court, let him drink, went afterwards 
and tied him to his manger, and then re- 
turned to the house with great agility. 
At the noise some servants made in the 
kitchen, he was very attentive, came 
near to the door, and clapped his ear to 
the key-hole ; but passing on a sudden to 
the other side, he entered a parlour 
where was a billiard-table. He walked 
backwards and forwards, and used the 
same postures as if he was effectually at 
play. He proceeded to a pair of vir- 
ginals, upon which he could play, and 
made some jangling. After two hours 
exercise, he returned up stairs to his 
chamber, and threw himself in his clothes 
upon the bed, where we found him the 








Agostine Fosari, the Somnambulist.— 
Paying a visit to a friend in the country, 
says an eye-witness, | met there an Ita- 
lian gentleman, called Agostine Fosari, 
who was a night-walker ; or a person 


next morning at nine, in the same pos- 
ture we had left him ; for upon these oc- 
casions he ever slept eight or ten hours 
together. 

His valet told us there were but two 
ways to recover him out of these fits ; 


TEE MINDEVA. 


soles of his feet ; the other to sound a 


trumpei at his ears. 
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The unfortunate Lottery Ticket.—You 
will not be surprised wben i tell you 
that L have had very bad luck in the lot- 
tery ; but you will stare when | further 
tell you, it is because unluckily I have got 
a considerable prize in it. I received the 
glad tidings of misfortune on a Saturday 
night, when, on looking over the list of 
prizes, as 1 was got behind my pipe at the 
club, | found that my ticket was come up 
a £2000. Inthe pride, as well as the 
joy of my heart, I could not help pro- 
claiming to the company—my good luck, 
as | then foolishly thought it, and as the 
company thought it too, by insisting that 
| should treat them that evening. Friends 
are never so merry, nor stay longer, than 
when they have nothing to pay: they 
never care how extravagant they are on 
such occasivns. Bottle after bottle was 
therefore called for, and that too of claret, 
though not one of us, | believe, but had 
rather bad port. In short, I reeled 
home as well! as I could about four in the 
morning ; when thinking to pacify my 
wife, who began to rate me (as usual) 
for staying out so long, I told her the oc- 
casion of it ; but instead of rejoicing, as | 
thought she would, she cried—* Pish, 
only two thousand pounds!’? However, 
she was at last reconciled to it, taking care 
to remind me, that she had chosen the 
ticket herself, and she was all along sure 
it would come up a prize, because the 
number was an odd one. We neither of 
us got a wink of sleep, though I was 
heartily inclined to it: for my wife kept 
me awake—by telling me of this, that, 
and Uother thing, which she wanted, and 
which she would now purchase, as we 
could afford it. 

I know not how the news of my suc- 
cess spread so soon among my other ac- 
quaintance, except that my wife told it 
to every one she knew, or did not know, 
at church. The consequence was, that 
1 had no less than seven very hearty 
friends came to dine with us by way of 
wishing us joy ; and the number of these| 
hearty friends was increased to above a 
dozen by suppertime. It is kind of one’s 
friends to be willing to partake of one’s 
success ; they made themselvesvery mer- 
ry literaily at my expense : and, at part- 
ing, told me they would bring some more 
friends, and have another jolly evening 
with me on this happy occasion. 

When they were gone, I made shift to 
get a little rest, though I was often dis- 
turbed by my wife talking in her sleep. 
Her head, it seems, literally ran upon 
wheels; that is, the lottery-wheels ; she 
frequently called out that she had got the 
ten thousand pounds ; she muttered seve- 
ral wild and incoherent expressions 
about gowns, and lace, aad ear-rings, and 
necklaces ; and I once heard her mention 
the word coach. In the morning when I 
got up, how was! surprised to find my 
good fortune published to all the world in 
the newspapers! though I could not but 
smile (and madam was greatly pleased) 
at the printer’s exalting me to the digni- 
ty of an esquire, having been nothing 
but plain Mr. all my life before. And 
now the misfortunes arising from my 
good fortune began to pour thick upon 
me. In consequence of the information 
given in the newspapers, we were no 
sooner sat down to breakfast, than we 
were complimented with a rat-a-tatoo 
from the drums, as if we had been just 
married: after these had been silenced 
in the usual method, another band of 
music saluted us with a peal from the 
marrow-bones and cleavers to the same 
tune. I was harassed the whole day 
with petitions from the hospital boys that 
drew the ticket, the commissioners 
clerks that wrote down the number of 
the ticket, and the clerks of the office 
where I bought the ticket, all of them 
praying, ‘‘ That my honour would con- 
sider them.” I should be glad if you 
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1s 
would bave given me if I bad got a blank. 


—My acquaintance in general called to 
know when they should wait upon me 
to wet my good fortune. My own reéla- 
tions, and my wife’s relations, came in 
such shoals to congratulate me, that I 
hardly knew the face of many of them. 
One insisted on my givinga piece of plate 
to his wife ; another recommended to me 
to put his little boy (my two-and-fortieth 
cousin) out ‘prentice ; another, lately 
white-washed, proposed to me my setting 
him up in business ; and several of them 
very kindly told me, they would borrow 
three or four hundred pounds of me, as 
they knew | could now spare it. 

My wife in the mean time, you may 
be sure, was not idle in contriving how 
to dispose of this new acquisition, She 
found out, ‘in the first place, (according 
to the complaint of most women) that 
she had not got a gown to her back, or at 
least, not one fit for her now to appear 
in. Her-.wardrobe of linen was no less 
deficient ; and she discovered many 
chasms in our furniture, especially in the 
articles of plate and china. She is also 
determined to see a little pleasure, as 
she calls it, and has actually made a par- 
ty togo to the nextopera. Now, inorder 
to supply these immediate wants and ne- 
cessities, she has prevailed on me (though 
at a great loss) to turn the prize into 
ready money ; which I dared not refuse 
her, because the number was her own 
choosing: and she has further persuaded 
me (as we have had such good luck) to 
lay out a great part of the produce in pur- 
chasing more tickets, all of her own 
choosing. ‘So me it is indifferent which 
way the money goes ; for upon my strik- 
ing the balance, I already find I shall ¢ 
a loser by my gains ; and all my fear™s, 
that one of the future tickets may come 
up a five or ten thousand pounds prize, 
by which my ruin would be completed. 


> 

Whimsical Etymology.—The word To- 
bacco has been facetiously derived frora 
the Hebrew, in manner following: Tod, 
bonus (good) ach, fumus (smoke) and a 
ejus. Tobacco will therefore signify, 
“ good is the smoke thereof.” 


—_ 

Lord Chatham.—T he prodigious effect 
produced by Lord Chatham on his audi- 
tors is well known. On one occasion 
(says Mr. Butler, in his Reminiscences, 
lately published) Mr. Moreton, the chiet 
justice of Chester, a gentleman of some 
eminence at the bar, happened to say, 
‘ King, lords, and commons, or,’ (direct 
ing his eye towards lord Chatham,)—‘ as 
that right honourable member would call, 
them, commons, lords, and king.’ The 
only fault of this sentence is its non- 
sense. Mr. Pitt arose,—as he ever did, 
with great deliberation, and called to or- 
der: ‘I have,’ he said, ‘ frequently heard 
in this house, doctrines, which have sur- 
prised me; but now, my blood runs 
cold! I desire the words of the honour- 
able member may be taken down’ The 
clerks of the house wrote the words. 
‘Bring them to me,’ said Mr. Pitt, in a 
voice of thunder. By this time, Mr. 
Moreton was frightened from his senses. 
‘ Sir,’ he said, addressing himself to the 
speaker, ‘1 am sorry to have given any - 
offence to the right honourable member, 
or to the house: | meant nothing. King, 
lords, and commons,—lords, king, and 
commons,—commons, lords, and king; 
tria juncta in uno.—I meant nothing! 
indeed I meant nothing.’—‘ I dont wish 
topush the matter further,’ said lord . 
Chatham, in a voice alittle above a whis- 
pere :—then in a higher tone,—‘ the 
moment a man acknowledges his error, 
he ceases to be guilty. I have a great 
regard for the honoyrable member, and, 
as an instance of that regard, I give him 
this advice :’—a pause of some moments 
ensued,—then, assuming a leok of un- 
speakable derision,—he said io a kind of 
colloquial tone,—‘ Whenever that mem- 
ber means nothing, | recommend him tv 














who, whilst asleep, does all the actions of 








one was to tickle him strongly upon the 





would inform me what these people 


say nothing.’ 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
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Tis pleasant, through the loop-loles of retreat 
6 peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, aad not teelthe crowe Cowren. 
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The Aborigines of New Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land, By a British Army 
Medical Officer. 

No. I. 

| have endeavoured to gain, respect- 
ing the native tribes, their condition, 
manners, and customs, all the informa- 
tion possessed by the colonists, and that 
sitvh among thetoselves as speak English 
are capable of affurding ; but my oppor- 
tunities have been few, and the time 1 
have been among them too short to en- 
able me to do more than offer a few hiats 
relative to those in the immechate neigh- 
bourhood of Port Jackson. 

The history of these people is a sub- 
ject which has been little attended to by 
the English settlers ; and which is, from 
their nature and habits, very difficult of 
investigation. The whole of the abori- 
gines of this great country, and the 
neighbouring islands, as far as they have 
been examined by Europeans, occupy a 
low place in the scale of the human 

species; but, as far as I am able to 
judge, they are not quite so abject, or so 
incapable of receiving instruction, as they 
are represented. Of those within and 
about the British colony, the language 
and manners are fast decaving ; and in a 
few years it may be difficu.! to find a 
tribe to convey an idea of what they have 
originally been, or even are now. 

The natives of Van Dieman’s Land | 

have not seen ; but, by all the accounts 
ae heard, they are still lower in the 
stale of being than those of New South 
.Wales. From the unsoctable disposition 
of the males, and the hatred they bear 
the colonists, little is known respecting 
them ; and that little is most probably 
much disfigured in the meagre accounts 
given to the public, in all which they 
are stated to be very little superior to 
wild beasts. ‘They are rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers, and, as colonization ad- 
vances, they will still further decrease. 
In New South Wales they are not de- 
creasing in the same ratio, as they have 
not been molested to the same extent 
by the white people ; but they are not 
now so numerous as they were on the 
first establishment of the colony, and, 
from the habits of drunkenness and other 
vices gaining ground among them, it is 
not likely that they will preserve their 
present numbers long. In both countries 
they have made less progress towards 
civilization than any other people pos- 
sessing a temperate climate, and a soil 
papable of being made productive. They 
es neither houses nor clothing; nor 
does it appear that they ever had the 
least knowledge of the cultivation of the 
earth, or of raising any kind of food, but 
what was spontaneously produced to 
their hand. In a few instances they 
have trained the native dog, and made 
him subservient to their use in the chase 
of the kangaroo and other animals; and 
that appears to be the only animal they 
have attempted to tame. Their only 
shelter from the weather is the hollow 
of trees or rocks. The construction of 
the simplest but, further than sticking a 
few pieces of bark on end, and tying them 
together, they never attempt, and seems, 
in fact, to be above their reach. Except 
now and then an occasional slip of kanga- 
roo or opossum skin hung over their 
shoulders, they have nothing whateverto 
cover their bodies in the coldest weather 
of the climate; and at all seasons they 
walk about without seeming to suffer the 
slightest inconvenience. 

They have certainly not gained much 
by their intercourse with civilized peo- 
ple. {n the neighbourhood of towns they 
have learnt to value clothing, and endea- 
vour to obtain it ; but they have not as 
yet practised one of the arts of civilized 








life. Many of the worst habits of the 
Europeans they have acquired, and prac- 
tise assiduously. All those who mix 
with the colonists, men and women, are 
addicted to drinking spirits to excess ; 
they are also fond of tobacco ; and, when- 
ever they have an opportunity, they beg 
with great clamour and obstinacy, and 
even prescribe the actual sum they ex- 
pect to receive, which is always propor- 
tioned to the appearance, or their know- 
ledge of the person solicited. {am not, 
however, aware that they are often guil- 
ty of theft; and instances of their ho- 
nesty, which would do credit to any 
people, have come within my own know- 
ledge, and that when they could have 
taken property without a chance of de- 
tection. 

The colour of these people is a dark 
brown, or very nearly black. Their 
features are decidedly African: they 
have flat noses, large nostrils, eyes sunk, 
the mouth very wide, and both lips even 
of greater thickness than in most natives 
of Africa. The colour of the hair is ia 
some jet black ; in others it resembles 
that of the skin. Itis harsh vo the feel ; 
in some perfectly straight, and in others 
twisted into ropes, which hang about the 
head exactly in the formofamop. This, 
if not natural, is increased by art, and 
reckoned a beauty. The men have 
strong matted beards, which in the woods 
they allow to grow, but in the colony 
they keep shaved or close cropped, in 
unitation of the whites. In all that I 
have had an opportunity of examining, 
the head is narrow, compressed laterally, 
with the cheek-bones projecting forward ; 
the lower jaw is strong, and projecting 
forward ; the cranium thick and heavy. 
They ere in general of a low stature, 
thin and light made, with small limbs, but 
not otherwise il!-formed, as has been re- 
presented. A few men may be met with 
among them above the middle size, with 
broad chests, and as well-turned limbs as 
any European. These instances are not 
common, but they may be seen every 
day among the iribes who come from the 
distant parts of the colony to visit the 
towns. The features of the women are 
not unpleasant, though the negro coun- 
tenance is strongly marked. ‘They are, 
almost without exception, low in size, 
with small bones, and very thin: when 
old, they are extremely wrinkled and 
ugly. The men bore a hole through the 
septum nasi, throngh which they pass a 
piece of reed or bone. This ornament is 
only worn on occasions of ceremony, and it 
gives them a most disgusting look. Those 
in the habit of mixing with the colonists 
seldom wear any thing in the nose, 
though they all have the septum pierced. 
The women ornament their hair with 
strings of kangaroo teeth ; and both sexes, 
when mourr.ing for their relatives, paint 
their forehead and cheeks with streaks 
of white clay. 

They possess an acuteness of the 
senses which is particularly remarkable : 
even those of the most vitiated habits in 
and about Sidney, have the power of 
hearing, seeing, and smelling, to a de- 
gree quite incredible to Europeans, 
Sounds inaudible to our ears make an im- 
pression on their organs, and they can 
trace in the woods, and on the bark of 
trees, impressions left by men and ani- 
mals, where we can perceive nothing but 
grass and leaves. This faculty they 
have in such perfection, that they are 
employed in tracing run-aways and bush- 
rangers ; and they very seldom fail in ap- 
prehending them. They follow them 
through the closest woods and most in- 
tricate by-paths for days; and they can 
readily tell, from a slight impression of 
the foot on the grass or fallen leaves, 
whether the parties are blacks or whites, 
triends or foes. 

Almost all these people possess quick 
conceptions, and their powers of imita- 
tion are surprising. There is hardly a 








man of the least note in the colony whose 





ner, far more correct and resembling the 
original than the best efforts of our ablest 
professors of the art of mimicry. But, 
with all this readiness and apparent ta- 
lent, they have no reflection, judgment, 
or foresight. They have never been in 
the slightest degree cultivators ; and their 
mechanical talents are of the lowest or- 
der, as is shown by their implements for 
war and the chase, which are of the rud- 
est manufacture. Their canoes consist 
of a piece of the bark of the box-tree (0 
the colonists,) tied at each end, in which 
they never venture any distance from the 
shore. 


They have no civil government ex- 
tending beyond a family, or at most a 
small tribe ; and I have not been able to 
learn that they have any religious super- 
stition, formed into any kind of system, 
like the natives of the South-Sea Islands. 
They have a vague belief in a Deity and 
a future state ; but some of them, who 
spoke English with fluency, and express- 
ed themselves with precision on ordinary 
topics, were not able to give me any con- 
sistent account of their religion, or their 
superstitions; but that they believe in 
ghosts is evident. They have no parti- 
cular person set apart to exercise reli- 
gious offices ; or, indeed, any office ex- 
cept that of chief, which among some 
tribes is hereditary, and in others is con- 
ferred on the man of greatest personal 
courage and conduct in war. Their 
obedience to these chiefs appears to be 
entirely voluntary ; and the only advan- 
tage I have been enabled to learn which 
he derives from his dignity is that, in 
dividing the spoils of a hunting or fishing 
day, he has the first and choicest share. 
As they have no settled abode, they make 
no provision for the future ; the only care 
they have is to provide the meal of the 
day that is passing. 

They have, notwithstanding their mi- 
gratory life, an idea of possessing a pro- 
perty in the land, not only as whole 
tribes or families, but individuals say that 
particular districts are theirs by heredi- 
tary right, and will often pretend to dis- 
pose of them to the present occupiers. 
The tribes, though seldom stationary, 
never travel far, and they do not appear 
to interfere with each other’s range. 
Thus we have the Sidney, the Broken 
Bay, the Botany Bay, Kissing Point, &c. 
tribes, all of whom meet and mix at Sid- 
ney ; but, when they leave the town, they 
each retire to their own district, and con- 
sider the woods and rocks of it as their 
native home. 


Every man wants a front tooth. This 
is extracted at puberty, at a general 
meeting of several tribes ; but for what 
purpose is not exactly ascertained. It is 
probable that it is a mere symbol of the 
youth having attained manhood, and be- 
ing entered on the list of fighting men. 
Both men and women have deep scars 
on various parts of the body ; but chiefly 
about the shoulders there appears to be 
a kind of rude tattooing, done by way of 
ornament ; or perhaps, as 1 have been 
informed, they are intended to distinguish 
the people of one tribe from another, or 
to know their children, should they be 
lost. By much the greater part of their 
food is derived from the animal kingdom : 
kangaroos, opossums, guanas, and indeed 
every species of animal they can catch. 
They almost always spear them, at the 
use of which weapon they evince much 
dexterity, and seldom miss an avimal at 
the distance of forty or fifty yards, though 
in full speed. Some kinds of insects, 
and in particular grubs and larve of a 
species of moth, which inhabit the bark 
of the mimosa, or green wattle, they 
esteem a rich and favourite article of 


food. 
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—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on her efforts stilt attend. Brooxs. 





LONDON THEATRES. 


Hay-Market.— A farce, eatitled “« The 
Great Unknown,” was performed for the 
first time at this theatre on the 9th Sep- 
tember. In speaking of the title and re- 
ception it met with, the reporter of the 
London Sun says, ‘ As the ill success at- 
tending it will probably induce the au- 
thor to remain in concealment, he may 
fairly be characterized as The Little Un- 
known. A more unpromising piece we 
have seldom attended ; and it is some- 
what strange that so excellent a farce as 
Fish out of Water should be checked in its 
popular career to make way for such 
hopeless insipidity.” The following is 
an outline of the plot :—A dyer has been 
reduced to the verge of death in a snow 
storm, but is rescued aud brought into 
the nouse of Cranberry, a believer in 
the absurd doctrine of craniology. Miss 
Cranberry his sister, who is a great ad- 
mirer of the Scottish novels, fancies that 
she discovers by the dress of the dyer 
that he is Sir Walter Scott, the supposed 
author of these novels. She dresses her- 
self in the costume of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, conceiving that thus attired she 
may be more attractive in the eyes of 
such a lover of antiquity. Cranberry 
measures the dyer’s head, and thinks he 
discovers the genius of The Great Un- 
known in the projections of the skull while 
the dyer is in a state of insensibility. 
When he recovers, Miss Cranberry consi- 
ders all the nonsense which he utters as 
proofs of oraculous wisdom. There are, 
of course, a pair of lovers, and of course 
they are made happy in the end. 

The piece was announced for re- 
petition, but it was afterwards deemed 
much wiser to withdraw it. 

English Opera House.—On the evening 
of the 10th September, a new musical 
farce was brought out at this place of 
amusement, with the title of ‘* 4 Dun a 
Day,” from the pen of Mr. Beazley the 
architect at this house, and was com- 
pletely successful. The plot consists of 
some whimsical and entertaining perplex - 
ities, of which the following is a brief no- 
tice :—Young Rakely is deeply in debt, 
and his only act of prudence is to fall in 
love with Caroline, a lady of fortune. 
He is closely besieged by creditors, but 
his servant Shirk, has ingeniously arrang- 
ed them in such a manner that each of’ 
them confines his visit to a particular 
day. The most clamorous, obstinate, 
and persevering of the duns is Plush, a 
tailor, who coptrives to get into the house, 
and see Young Rakely. The only ex- 
pedient left is to get Plush to assume the 
part of Old Rakely, to satisfy Caroline, 
who will not marry her lover without 
the consent of his father. The attempts 
of the tailor to appear the gentleman, and 
his constant reference to his own busi- 
ness constitute some ofthe most divert- 
ing parts of this entertaining farce. At 
length after some ludicrous mistakes and 
well-managed equivoque, Old Rakely ar- 
rives in town, and agrees to pay all his 
son’s debts, except that of Plush, who has 
unluckily written a mock contract, under 
the assumed character of Old Rakely, 
upon the back of a cognovit, which the 
latter, who had been consulted as a sup- 
posed attorney, tears, and the poor tailor 
is the only creditor who retires unpaid. 
This is the main-plot, but there is an un- 
der-plot, one relating to the loves of 
Shirk and Frill, maid-servant to Caro- 
line. Such is a brief account of a very 
diverting piece, which is stated to have 
derived great suppert from the perform- 
ers in general, but particularly from Mr. 
Bartley, in the tailor, whose awkward 
attempts to assume the gentleman, and his 
perpetual recurrence to the technicals of 
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his calling were irresistibly laughable. 
The piece was announced for the follow- 
ing evening amidst the loudest plaudits. 


Theatrical Correspondence.—The fol- 
lowing correspondence, which actually 
took place in the year 1748, may serve 
to illustrate the theatrical management of 
that period :— 

A man by the name of Stone, who was 
frequently employed by Garrick to get 
recruits for the low parts of the drama, had 
hired a fellow to perform the Bis’:op of 
Winchester, in Heary the Eighth ; but on 
the night of performance sent a note to 
Garrick in these words :—*‘ Sir, the 
Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at 
the Bear, and swears, d—n his eyes if he 
will play to night. | am yours, W. Stone.” 

To which Garrick immediately wrote 
this answer :—‘‘ Stone, the Bishop may 
go to the devil ; | do not know a greater 
rascal except yourself. D.G.” 

Some time afterwards, Stone wrote as 
follows :—* Sir, Mr. Lacy turned me out 
of the lobby yesterday ; I only ax’d for my 
two guineas for the last bishop, and he 
swore I should not have a farthing. | 
cannot live upon air. I have a few 
Cupids you may have cheap, as they be- 
long to a poor journeyman shoemaker, 
who I drink with now and then. . 1 am, &c. 
W. Stone.” 

Answer :—“ Stone, you are the best 
fellow in the world ; bring the Cupids to 
the theatre to-morrow ; if they are under 
six, and well made, you shall have ‘a 
guinea a piece for them. Ifyou can get 
me two good murderers, 1 will pay you 
handsomely, particularly the spouting 
fellow, who keeps the apple-stall on 
Tower-Hill : the cut in his face is just 
the thing. Pick me up an alderman or 
two, for Richard, if you can, and I have 
no objection to treat with you for a 
comely mayor. D.G.” 
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no constitution at all, but were a prey toa 
venal and corrupt oligarchy, who despis- 
ed their rights, and did with their re- 
sources what they pleased. 

Mr. Oswald went farther than most of 
his party in his ideas of the wrong which 
had crept into the system of society. 
He thought not only that an audacious 
few of his own species had usurped do- 
minion over their fellows, but that the 
human race were as that audacious few, 
in respect to all the rest of the animal 
tribe. The right to subdue the horse to 
our use, stood in his opinion on no bet- 
ter ground than the right claimed by the 
great proprietor to have his land culti- 
vated for him by the labour of others ; 
and to kill a sheep, that we may make a 
savoury dish of its flesh, was in his mind 
only a type of that savage voraciousness 
which leads tyrant man to sacrifice in 
various ways, his own species to his in- 
ordinate appetites. Nor did Mr. Oswald 
omit the consistency of illustrating by his 
own practice, his regard to the princi- 
ples which he taught. No Pythagorean 
ever more rigidly abstained from animal 
food ; he lived on fruits and the juice of 
fruits alone ; and, when dining in com- 
pany, eat the potatoes and left the chop 
behind, 


In the devotions which Mr. Oswald, 
under the poetical title of Sylvester Ot- 
way, occasionally paid to the muses, he 
mingled nothing of politics, or strange 
philosophy. His effusions were all of 
love ; a circumstance the more remarka- 
ble, that he was at this period a married 
man and the father of three children, 
one a daughter, and the other two fine 
grown-up lads. It is probable, that these 
pieces had been written in his earlier 
years, and were now only reproduced. 

On the breakinggout of the revolution 
in France, Mr. Oswald’s principles na- 
turally led him to view that struggle with 
more than ordinary interest. He was 
not content with waiting the result at a 
distance, but hastened to Paris to witness 





p MEMOIRS OF 
JOHN OSWALD—SYLVESTER OTWAY. 


Among the literary idlers who, about 
the years 1788 and 1789, occasionally il- 
luminated the columns of the London 
newspapers with their political effusions, 
the name of Sylvester Otway holds a con- 
spicuous place. He evinced merit enough 
to be admired by Burns; and of one 
whom so great a poet esteemed as of a 
kindred spirit, it cannot be uninteresting 
to know some particulars. 

Sytvesten Orway was the assumed 
name of a Mr. Oswald, who had been an 
officer in the army, but was then living 
loosely about town. Report has said, 
with little appearance of truth, that he 
was cashiered for cowardice. With the 
regiment in which he was an officer, he 
served some time in India ; and there he 
left it, but certainly not from any cause 
injurious to his honour. Mr. Oswald was 
a native of Edinburgh, and either his fa- 
ther or mother kept a coffee-house, well 
known of old as a place for public busi- 
ness, by the name of John’s Coffee House. 
He served an apprenticeship to be a 
jeweller, and followed that occupation 
for some years, till by the death of a re- 
lation, he succeeded to a considerable 
lagacy, which he employed in purchasing 
a commission in a Highland regiment, 
that went shortly afterwards to the East 
Indies. To the price of this commission 
he would, of course, be entitled when he 
quitted the army, and it was probably on 
reversion of this fund that he subsisted 
after his return from India. 

Soon after his appearance in London, 
Mr. Oswald took an active part in the 
proceedings of that party of reformers, 
who in those days called themselves 
** Friends of the people ;” and in a pam- 
phlet which he wrote, entitled ‘ Re- 
marks on the Constitution of Great Bri- 


and, if occasion offered, to assist in the 
regeneration of the country. In order 
to recommend himself to the notice of 
the French Directory, he published, on 
his arrival in Paris a second edition (it is 
believed in French) of his ‘* Remarks 
on the Constitution of Great Britain.” 
it served at once as his passport to ad- 
mission into the Jacobin Club. He met 
there with some, other Englishmen, who 
had acquired considerable influence in 
the counsels of this club; but Oswald 
soon rose above all his countrymen in 
importance, and was acknowledged as the 
first of Anglo Jocobins. He entered 
with unrivalled enthusiasm into all their 
schemes, quieting the natural aversion of 
his disposition to violence and bloodshed, 
by the reflection, that where;the liberty 
of a whole people is to be consolidated, 
the sacrifice of some thousands of indi- 
viduals is not to be regretted, since the 
cause of humanity must be benefited in 
the end. It was the common opinion of 
the English, then resident in Paris, that 
after Mr. Oswald had acquired consi- 
deration in the Jacobin club, there was 
not a transaction of any note emanating 
from that body in which he hadnota 
leading part. 

The influence which Mr. Cswald had 
thus acquired, gave him a corresponding 
influence with the government of the 
day, over which the Jacobin club exer- 
cised for some time sovereign control. 
He was at once nominated to the com- 
mand of a regiment of infantry. His 
corps is said, however, not to have been 
of the best description, being composed 
of the refuse of Paris and the depart- 
ments. Mr. Oswald? had, previously to 
this appointment, been joined by his two 
sons ; but true to the principle of equali- 
ty, which he professed, he only made 
them drummersin the regiment of which 
he was colonel. 
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ically connected with volcanic eruptions, 


j The bad character of the men whom} 





Colonel Oswald commanded, obliged him 
to have recourse to a system of severit 
in disciplining them, which, while it 
made them good soldiers, there is every 
reason to believe made him in every one 
a personal enemy. In the outset of his 
command he committed a sort of nation- 
al blunder, which added nothing to his 
popularity. Knowing what feats his own 
countrymen had performed at the point 
of the bayonet ; convinced from experi- 
ence and observation that there was at a 
charge of cold steel something more ap- 
palling than in a hundred volleys of mus- 
ketry, he conceived the notion that a 
regiment trained to depend entirely on 
the charge, would be one of powerful 
efficiency, and certain to acquire great 
distinction. He proposed, therefore, to 
lay aside the musket in his regiment, and 
to substitute a pike of superior construc- 
tion. The Directory approved his sug- 
gestion, and the experiment was made. 
The men, however, could not be per- 
suaded to view the innovation in the same 
light as their English Colonel. They 
were Frenchmen, and decided on it with 
French feeling. Colonel Oswald saw, 
when too late to repair a bad impression, 
that he had mistaken the national charac- 
ter ; he was obliged to throw away his 
pikes, because his men absolutely refus- 
ed to be trained to the use of them. 

When the war in La Vendée broke 
out, Colonel Oswald’s corps was one of 
those selected to proceed against the 
rebels; a distinction which it no doubt 
owed to having aforeign commander, who 
might be supposed to have fewer scruples 
than a native in acting against natives. 
In the first encounter, however, which 
they had with the Vendeans, Oswald’s 
men are generally understood to have 
taken advantage of the confusion of the 
fight to rid themselves of their Colonel. 
They are said to have not only dispatch- 
ed the father, but, his two sons, youths 
of a most interesting character, and 
another English gentleman, whom Os- 
wald had selected as worthy to share his 
fortunes. It is at all-events certain, that 
the four Englishmen fell in the fight; 
and whether in consequence of their 
own forward bravery or of the treachery 
of their French comrades, will probably 
ever remain a mystery. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. 
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x high, fell, 
in the night between the 19 and 20th of 
June, 1698, the surrounding fields, to the 
extent of about 43 — square miles, 
were covered with mud and fishes. The 
fever which raged in the town of Ibarra, 
seven years before, had been ascribed to 
a simular eruption of fishes from the vol- 
cano Imbaburu. I recur to these facts, 
because they throw some light on the dif- 
ference between the eruption of ashes! 
and that of mud-like masses of tufa and 
trass, which contain wood, coal, and 
shells. 

The quantity of ashes ejected by Ve- 
suviue in the late eruptions, like all other 
things which are connected with great and 
appalling phenomena, has been enor- 
mously exaggerated in the public papers ; 
and two Neapolitan chemists, Vincenzo 
Pepe, and Giuseppe di Nobili, have af- 
firmed, that they contain gold and silver, 
notwithstanding the contradiction of Mon- 
ticelli and Covelli. According to my ex- 
amination, the stratum of ashes which had 
fallen in twelve days, towards Bosche tre 
Case, on the slope of the cone, where 
rapilli were mixed with it, was only three 
feet in thickness, and in the plain, it did 
not exceed from 15 to 18 inches. Mea- 
surements of this kind must not be made 
in places where the ashes have been 
drifted by wind, like snow, or sand, nor 
in those where they have been accumu- 
lated by water. ‘The times are past 
in which we sought only for the marvel- 
lous in volcanic phenomena, and, like 
Ctesias, made the ashes of Aitna fly to the 
Indian peninsula. Sume of the Mexican 
gold and silver mines are certainly in 
trachytic porphyry, but in the ashes of 
Vesuvius which | collected, and which, 
at my desire, have been analyzed by 
Henry Rose, of Berlin, an excellent che- 
mist, no traces of either metal could be 
discovered. 

However great may be the discrepan- 
cy between the results that I have here 
given, but which agree with Monticelli’s 
more exact observations, and those 
which have been circulated during sever- 
al months past, yet the eruption of ashes 
from Vesuvius, from the 24th to the 28th 
of October, still remains the most re- 
markable of which we have any certain 
account since the death of the elder 
Pliny. Its quantity perhaps was three 
times as great as that of all the ashes, 
collectively, which have been cbserved 
to fall, during the time in which volcanic 
phenomena have been attentively con- 
sidered. A stratum of from 15 to 18 in- 
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On the Constitution and Mode of Action of| 
Volcanoes, in different Parts of the 
Earth. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 

Read before the Royal 4 Sciences of Berlin, 
Jan. 24, I 





No. IV. 

When the summits of volcanoes (as is 
generally the case in the chain of the An- 
des,) extend into the region of eternal 
snow, or even to double the height of 
#tna, the melted snow renders the in- 
undations amazingly frequent and destruc- 
tive. They are phenomena meteorologi- 


and are multifariously modified by the 
altitude of the mountains, the extent of 
their summits covered with eternal snow, 
and the calefaction of the sides of the cone 
of ashes ; but they should never be con- 
sidered as real volcanic phenomena. 
Subterranean lakes, in connexion with 
alpine rivers, are formed both on the 
slopes and at the foot of the mountains. 
When the earthquakes which precede 
every eruption in the chain ofthe Andes, 
shake with mighty force the entire mass 
of the volcano, the subterranean vaults 
are opened, and emit, at the same time, 
water, fishes, and tufa-mud. This is the 
singular phenomenon that furnishes the 
pimelodes cyclopum, which the inhabitants 
of the high lands of Quito call prenadilla, 
and which was described by me soon af- 
ter my return. When the summit of the 


ches in thickness, seems at first view 
unimportant, if compared to the mass 
with which we find Pompeii to be cover- 
ed ; but without speaking of the torrents 
and inundations which certainly may 
have increased this mass for centuries, 
without renewing the violent dispute 
concerning the cause of the destruction 
of the Campanian towns, which have been 
carried on with so much skepticism on 
the other side of the Alps, it may be af- 
firmed that the eruptions of one and 
the same volcano at distant periods can 
by no means be compared with respect 
to their intensity. All conclusions found- 
ed on analogy are insufficient, when the 
question is about quantitative propor- 
tions,—the quantity of ashes and lava, the 
height of the column of smoke, or the 
violence of the detonation. 

From the geographical description of 
Strabo, and from an opinion of Vitruvius 
concerning the volcanic crigin of pumice, 
we see that until the year in which Ves- 
pasian died, that is to say, until the erap- 
tion which overwhelmed Pompeii, Ve- 
suvius was more like an extinguished 
volcano than a solfataro. 

When after long rest the subterranean 
powers suddenly open new passages, and 
again break through beds of primitive 
rocks and of trachyte, effects must 
necessarily take place, for which all the 
phenomena subsequently observed do 





mountain Carguairazo, to the north of 


not afford any standard of comparison. 
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It may be clearly seen from the well- 
known letter in which the younger Pliny 
announces the death of his uncle to Ta- 
citus, that the recommencement of the 
eruptions, 1 might say, the awakening of 
the dormant volcano, began with an 
eruption of ashes. ‘The same circum- 
stance was observed at Xorullo, in Sept. 
1759, when the new volcano, breaking 
through beds of syenite and trachyte, 
suddenly arose in the plain. ‘The pea- 
sants fled, because they found in their 
huts, ashes that had been ejected trom 
the fissures ofthe earth, which was burst 
in every place. Every partial eruption, 
in the periodical general eruptions of 
volcanoes, terminates with a shower of 
ashes. 


There is a passage in Pliny’s letter, 
which shows, that the dry ashes which 
had fallen from the air bad already at- 
tained a height of from foer to five feet, 
in the commencement of the eruption, 
and without the effect of accumulation by 
water. “The court which led to his 
[uncle’s] apartment,” he says, ‘* being 
now almost filled with ashes and pumice, 
would have been impossible dor him, if 
he had continued there any longer, to 
have made his way out.” In the narrow 
space of a court, the wind could not 
have had any great effect in accumulat- 
ing the ashes. 

| have ventured to interrupt my com- 
parative view of volcanoes by observa- 
tions solely on Vesuvius, partly on ac- 
count of the great interest which the last 
eruption has excited, and partly because 
every great fall of ashes almost involun- 
tarily reminds us of the classic ground of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. We have 
hitherto considered the form and the ef- 
fects of those volcanoes which are in 
permanent communication with the in- 
terior of the earth, by means of a crater. 
Their summits are raised masses of tra- 
chyte and lava, intersected by numerous 
veins; the duration of their effects 
causes us to believe that they have a 
very stable and undisturbed structure. 
‘They posess, | may say, a more indivi- 
dual character, which remains the same 
during long periods. 
mountains often furnish completely dif- 
ferent products, leucite-lava, and felspar- 
lava ; obsidian, with pumice, and basaltic 
masses containing olivine. They belong 
to the newer phenomena of the earth, 
pass generally through all the strata of 
secondary rocks, and their eruptions and 
currents of lava are of later origin than 
our valleys. Their life, if | may use 
that expression, depends upon the man- 
ner and duration of their connexion with 
the interior of the earth. They often 
rest for centuries, suddenly take fire 


again, and terminate as solfataras, which| 


emit steam, gases, and acids. Some- 
times, as on the Peak of Teneriffe, their 
summit has already become such a de- 


pository of reproduced sulphur, while| 
mighty currents of lava flow from the) 


sides of the mountain, like the basalt be- 
low, and above, where the pressure is 
less, like obsidian with pumice. 


BOTANICAL SCIENCE, 


Physiology of Plants. —M. T. De Saus- 
sure of Geneva, has lately been engaged 
in some interesting observations which 
elucidate the physiology of plants. This 
philosopher has ascertained that the 
flowers, even of aquatic plants, do not 
develope themselves in media deprived 
of oxygen gas ; and that they require, for 
the support of their vegetation, a greater 
proportion of this gas than the rest of the 
plant. When a flower is placed in a re- 
ceiver full of air, and shut by mercury, 
it changes little or nothing the volume of 
air while oxygen is present. It absorbs 
this gas, replacing it by nearly an equal 
volume of carbonic acid. M. De Saus- 
sure has not found any trace of hydrogen 
or of azote in the air in which fluwers 
have vegetated. He found the quantity 
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of oxygen destroyed by the flowers to be 
greater in the sun than in the shade: he 
observed also that a rise of temperature 
likewise augmented the destruction. 
While the flowers thus consume a much 
greater quantity of oxygen than the rest 
of the plant, and soon perish when de- 
prived of it, the leaves contain so much 
oxygen in their green parts, that, when 
deprived of it for a while, they form a 
proper atmosphere by means of the 
quantity which they give off. M. S. 
also observed in his experiments, that 
single flowers destroy more oxygen than 
double flowers of the same volume and 
kind; that the greatest quantity of 
oxygen was consumed at the moment of 
fecundation; and that the stamina, adher- 
ing to their bases and to the receptacle, 
caused the disappearance of more of this 
gas than the other parts of the flower. 

Lamark had discovered that the apathe 
of the genus arum evolved heat, and 
Leunebier and Hubert confirmed the ob- 
servation. Saussure has observed this 
property in some other plants, although 
it is most remarkable in the species be- 
longing to this genus, and he is inclined, 
partly, to account for it by the rapid de- 
struction of oxygen, or its combination 
with the vegetable carbon, especially 
during the time of fecundation. He 
found the heat of many flowers to be in 
proportion to the quantity of gas destroy- 
ed, He, however, considers this absorp- 
tion of oxygen not to be the only cause 
ot heat ; for the bignonia radicans, which 
is a.warm flower, consumes less oxygen 
than the passiflora serratifolia, which is 
a cold flower. A fallacy is apt to arise 
in estimating the heat of plants, owing to 
their evaporation, and to the moisture 
adhering to the bulb of the thermoscope, 
and thence evaporating. 


ee 
On the slow Combustion of Tallow, Fixed 

Oils, and Wax. By Mr. C. J. B. 

Williams, of Edinburgh. 

A phenomenon (hitherto, I believe, un- 
noticed,) illustrating the slow combustion 
of the inflammable gas or vapour, is pro- 
daced by the decomposition of oleaginous 
matter by heat. It may be manifested in 
the following manner: Extinguish the 
flame of a candle or lamp by blowing on 
it, having previously supplied the wick 
freely with tallow to increase the size of 
the flame, and to prevent any portion of 
the wick from remaining in a state of 
open combustion. If this experiment 
be made in a room secluded from every 
other source of light, a distinct phos- 
phoresence on the surface of the wick 
will be perceived during several seconds, 
brighter in proportion to the size of the 
flame before being extinguished ; hence 
it is most obvious with a long wick, pro- 
vided no spark be left on it. This com- 
bustion, which 1 consider analogous to 





that of the vapour of ether, by the aid) 


ofa platinum wire, is likewise attended 
with the production of a pungent acic 
vapour. Of the nature of this, I have 
had neither time nor opportunity to as- 
certain any thing. It is probably, as in 
the case just alluded to, merely a modifi- 
cation of the acetic acid ; but since the 
odour differs considerably from that of 
the lambic acid, it might be of sufficient 
importance to merit an investigation. 1 
have ascertained that a similar phenome- 
non occurs when fixed oils or wax are 
projected in small quantities on a plate 
of metal heated considerably below red- 
ness ; and from some experiments I am 
inclined to believe that this modification 
of combustion takes place, in most cases, 
where these substances are heated to 
ebullition in free contact with the air. 


On the Variation of the Needle. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, held on the 12th July last, a 
paper was read on the daily variation of 
the horizontal and dipping needles under 
a reduced directive force, by Professor 





Barlow ; in which he observed that since 
Mr. Graham discovered the diurnal vari- 
ation of the needle, and, during this pe- 
riod, a number of observations upon it 
have been made by others, but none of 
them have led to any decided results re- 
specting the general nature and laws of 
the phenomenon. Two years ago the 
Royal Academy of Copenhagen, proposed 
a prize question on the subject, which 
has not yet been claimed. It occurred 
to the author, that if he could reduce the 
action of the terrestrial magnetism upon 
the needle, as mineralogists and others 
had long been in the habit of doing, for 
the purpose of detecting very small quan- 
tities of magnetism, the diurnal variation 
would then become more considerable. 
By pursuing this idea, the most conveni- 
ent method of executing, which he found 
to be the presenting of one pole’of a 
magnet to the similar pole of the needle, 
and the opposite pole of another magnet 
to the opposite pole of the needle, he was 
enabled successively to increase the 
diurnal variation from a few minutes to 
30 40, then to 7° 0’, and so on to almost 
any quantity at pleasure. By approach- 
ing his opposing magnets nearer to each 
other and to the needle, the latter might, 
moreover, be deflected to any point, and 
by this means the daily variation observ- 
ed with the needle in all possible posi- 
tions. In this way the author found the 
daily variation, with the north end to 
the south, to the east, west, &c. &c. and 
it appeared that the daily change was 
always greatest with the needle east or 
west, and least (indeed imperceptible) 
when the needle pointed any where near 
NNW. and SSE. From the NNW. to 
south, the principal daily motion was 
shown by the north end approaching the 
north, and between the SSE. and N., the 
north end still appgogched the north and 
NNW., and, thee, the motion in the 
two cases was made in a reverse order. 
Similar experiments were made on the 
dipping needle, but the results were not 
so well marked. From a comparison of 
these experiments, Mr. Barlow is inclin- 
ed to attribute the cause of the daily va- 
riation to a change of magnetic intensity 
in the earth produced by the action of 
the solar rays, and depending for its 
amount upon the declination of that body. 


On the use of the Electrical Faculty of 
the Torpedo.—The following suggestion 
on the use of the Electrical Faculty of 
the Torpedo has been made by Mr. 
Jonathan Couch, in a paper on the na- 
tural history of fishes found in Cornwall, 
printed in the newly-published part of 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society : 
“This fish is extremely rare. The 
numbing power of the torpedo has been 
much illustrated by the discoveries which 
have been made in galvanism ; but the 
cause of this phenomenon appears to me 
not to have been explained. I would 
therefore, suggest the following observa- 
tions on this subject. It has been sup- 
posed, that by this faculty the torpedo 
is enabled the more readily to secure its 
prey ; and when Pennant took a sur- 
mullet from the stomach of a torpedo, 
he concluded that it must have been 
first disabled by the shock before it could 
have been swallowed by its enemy. But 
1 have known a lobster, whose agility is 
much superior to that of a surmallet, taken 
from the stomach of a skate ; which fish 
possesses no such formidable means of 
disabling its prey. Without denying that 
the torpedo may devour that which it 
disables by the shock, I conceive that 
the principal use of this power has a re- 
ference to the functions of digestion. It 
is well known that an effect of lightning, 
or the electric shock, is to deprive ani- 











mated bodies very suddenly of their ir- 
ritability ; and that, thereby, they are 
rendered more readily disposed to pass 
into a state of dissolution than they would 


otherwise be ; in which condition the di- 
gestive powers of the stomach can be! 
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much more speedily and effectually ex- 
erted on them. if any creature may 
seem to require such a preparation of its 
food more than another, it is the torpedo, 
the whole intestinal canal of which is 
not more than half as long as the sto- 
mach.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
oe 

Curious Inquiries.—Sir Everard Home 
has recently made sume interesting inqui- 
ries, by way of comparison, between the 
auricular organs of man and quadrupeds. 
The result of his researches seems to 
prove, that shrill tones, or the upper 
notes ofan instrument, have comparative- 
ly little effect in exciting the attention of 
animals, whiist the full lower tones stimu- 
late them almost to fury. Sir Everard 
observes, ‘‘ that the effect of the high 
notes of the piano-forte upon the great 
lion in Exeter Change, only called his 
attention, which was considerable, though 
he remained silent and motionless ; but 
no sooner were the flat or lower notes 
sounded, than he sprung up, lashed his 
tail, and yelled violeutly, and endeavour- 
ed to break loose ; and became altoge- 
ther so furious as to alarm the spectators 
present. This violent excitement ceas- 
ed with the discontinuance of the music. 
The deep tones of the French horn also 
produced a similar effect with the lower 
tones of the piano-forte, on the elephant 
and other animals, on which the experi- 
ment was made. 


—~— 

Canal Navigation.—The tread-wheel 
has been applied by M. Van Heythuysen 
to the propelling of barges on canals. 
The object is to obviate the use of 
horses. ‘The apparatus is made light 
and separable from the barge, and it is 
found that two men can propel a barge 
by it, at the rate of five miles an hour. 
The saving of expense of horses and 
track-roads promises to make this appli- 
cation of human power very valuable. 


> 

Seasoning of Mahogany.—A great im- 
provement in the seasoning of mahogany 
has been made by Mr. Callander, which 
possesses the advantages of making the 
wood immediately &t for use, and of de- 
stroying any larve of insects which it 
may centain. The following is the method 
made use of :—Having provided a steam- 
tight wooden box, capable of holding con- 
veniently such pieces of mahogany as are 
fit for chairs, &c. ; a pipe is then con- 
trived to communicate between a boiler 
and the box, by means of which it is fill- 
ed with steam (after the mahogany has 
been placed in it:) the temperature of 
the steam about 212° of Fah. The time 
required for inch and a half wood is about 
two hours; and pieces of this thickness 
will become sufficiently dry to work 
after being placed in a warm room, or 
workshop, for twenty-four hours. 


—_=> : 
Agriculture.—An experienced English 


farmer, who has for some years retired 
from business, states that it was an invari- 
able rule with him toinstruct his reapers - 
not to bind his wheat sheafs too tight, 
as when loosely bound, in the event of 
rain, both corn and straw, he observes, 
became the sooner dry. 


If farmers would generally sow a great- 


er quantity of seed per acre, than is 


their present custom, it would add but 


little more to the expense, and taking the 
average of seasons, almost ensure a crop, 
be the fly ever so troublesome ; a great 
saving, compared with replowing and a 
second sowing, besides the advantage of 
an earlier crop. 


— 

Meteoric Iron.—A character belongs to 
meteoric iron not generally known ; it 
consists in the production of regular fi- 
gures and chrystalline facets onthe polish- 
ed surface of the iron, when moistened 
with nitric acid, analagous to those pro- 
iduced in the moire métallique. 
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LITERATURE. 


THD MINERVA. 


foe of Madhu: his discourse was elegantly 
composed of sweet phrases: he prostrated 








If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’AaGcens 





Disquisitions on Oriental Literature. 
No. il. 

Among the poems of the Hindoos we 
frequently find the same emblematical 
theology which Pythagoras admired and 
adopted. The loves ‘of Crishna and 
Radha, or the reciprocal attraction be- 
tween the divine goodness and the hu- 
man soul, are told at large in the tenth 
book of the Bhagavat ; and are the sub- 
ject of a little pastoral drama entitled, 


‘« Gilagovunda :” it was the production of 


Sayadeva, who flourished, it is said, be- 
fore Calidas. Although coupling religion 
with the luscious passages, in which this 
work abounds, is not at all to be admired ; 
yet it must be acknowledged, that this is 
one of the finest lyric poems India ever 
produced. Those who have studied 
the Fasti of the Romans, and other 
descriptions of their religious ceremo- 
nies, will have seen much of this kind to 
be complained of ; the prurient imagina- 
tion of the eastern writers may be more 
easily pardoned from the circumstances 
of their situation. The premium of 
the work commences as follows : 


‘«¢ The firmament is obscured by clouds: the 
woodlands are black with Tamala trees; that 
youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night; go, my daughter, bring 
the wanderer home to my rustic mansion.” 

Such was the command of Nauda the 
fortunate herdsman, and hence arose the 
loves of Radha and Madhava, who sport- 
ed on the banks of Jamuna, or hastened 
eagerly to the secret bower. The lover 
afterwards forsakes Radha, and is seen 
by her and her friends dancing in the 
forest with herdsmen’s daughters; the 
latter burst out into the following beau- 
tiful speech :— 

“With a garland of wild flowers decending 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure 


limbs, distinguished by smiling cheeks, and| 
earrings which sparkle as he plays, Heri exults| 
One of! 


in the assemblage of lovely damsels. 
them presses him to her beating heart while 


she warbles with exquisite melody; another| 


affected by a glance from his eye, stands me- 
ditating on the lotos of his face; a third, on 
pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, ap- 
proaches his temples and kisses them with ar- 
dour. One seizes his mantle and draws him 
towards her, pointing to the bower on the 
banks of the Yamund, where elegant van- 
gula interweave their branches; he applauds 
another who dances in the sportive circle, 
while her bracelets ring as she beats time with 
her palms. Now he caresses one, and kisses 
another, smiling on a third with complacency; 
and now he chases her whose beauty most al- 
lures him.” 


Of course this is no pleasing sight for 
Radha, who leaves him in anger. Some 
time afterwards Madhava repeuts and tries 
to be reconciled. She thus rebukes 
him: 


** Alas, alas! Go, Madhava! depart! O 
Cesava, speak not the language of guile! fol- 
low her, O lotos-eyed god! follow her, who 
dispels thy care.” 


Madhava then implores her forgive- 
ness, with all the fervour of a young and 
ardent lover :— 


‘ Speak but one mild word, and the rays of 
thy sparkling teeth will dispel the gloom of my 
fears; my trembling lips, like thirsty chacoras, 
long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek. 
O my darling! who art naturally so tender 
hearted, abandon thy causeless indignation. 
At this moment the flame of thy desire con- 
sumes my heart; oh! grant me a draught of 
honey from the lotos of thy mouth.” 


He afterwards addresses her in a most 
gorgeous speech, which has the wished- 
for effect of reconciling her : 

“He spake; and seeing her appeased by 
his homage, flew to his bower, clad in a gay 
mantle. The night now veiled all visible ob- 


jects: and the attendant damsel thus exhorted 
Radha while she decked her with beaming 
ornaments: Follow, gentle Rhadica, follow the 


himself at thy feet: and he now hastens to his 
delightful couch by yon grove of branching 
vanjulas.” 


Nothing can be more brilliantly beau- 
tiful than the following description of the 
light sportive amusements in which 
these happy lovers past away their time : 


“While she spake, the heart of Yadava 
triumphed: and obeying her sportful requests, 
he placed musky spots on her bosom and fore- 
head; dyed her temples with radiant hues; 
embellished her eyes with additional blacking; 
decked her braided hair and neck with fresh 
garlands, and tied on her wrists the loosened 
bracelets; on her ankles the beaming rings: 
and round her waist the zone of bells that 
sounded with ravishing melody.” 


Listen with what adeep but mysteri- 
ous tone the poem concludes : 


“Whatever is delightful in the modes of 
music, whatever is divine in meditations on 
Vishnd, whatever is exquisite in the sweet 
art of love, whatever is graceful in the fine 
strain of poetry, all that let the happy and the 
wise learn from songs of Jayadeva whose soul 
is united with the foot of Narayan; may that 
Heri be your support that expanded himself 
into an infinity of bright forms; when eager 
to gaze with myriads of eyes on the daughter 
of the ocean, he displayed his great character 
of the all-pervading deity by the multiplied 
reflections of his divine person in the number- 
less gems on the heads of the King of Ser- 
pents, whom he chose for his couch; that 
Heri, who removing the lucid veil from the 
bosom of Rodma, and fixing his eyes on the 
delicious buds that grow on it, diverted her 
attention by declaring that when she had cho- 
sen him as her bridegroom near the sea of 
milk, the disappointed husband of Pervate, 
drank in despair the venom, which dyed his 
neck azure.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








INTRUSION. 
How's this, my son? Why this intrusion? 

Were not my orders that I should be private. 

Appison’s Cato. 

Mr. Epiror,—To a man of studious 
and sedentary habits like myself, and in- 
deed to any one, nothing can be so disa- 
greeable as intrusion. 
dence of a mind which has no fixed ob- 
|ject in view, but loiters about, endea- 
vouring as it wére to steal a smile at one 
time, or a tear at another, from every 
chance passenger it may meet. The 
intruder utterly disregards method or 
system, even in his loathsome pursuit ; 
and whether you be retired to your clo- 
set to seek instruction and pleasure from 
the * lucubrationes viginti annorum”’ of 
men of genius and learning, or have quit- 
ed your studies in search of more re- 
creative pleasure, his visits are equally 
burdensome and disagreeable. There is 
a something about him that takes away 
from his visits that pleasure which is 
more or less to be found in those friends 
whom you esteem; and whose visits 
you desire. {n the one, however agree- 
able and instructive may be his natural 
disposition, you see every thing to dis- 
gust. You cannot rid yourself of the 
idea, however soothing his accents may 
be, that still his company is unsought for; 
so strong is the association of unpleasant 
feelings which you attach to him. You 
may be pleased for a moment at a hu- 
morous saying, or a happy well-timed 
thought, that may have escaped his lips, 
but all the pleasure which would other- 
wise result from it is stifled when you re- 
flect that he is an intruder. In him 
learning wears (at least in your imagina- 
tion) the garb of pedantry ; boldness of 
speech, that of impudence and arro- 
gance ; modesty, that of an affected shy- 
ness ; politeness, that of fawning; and in 
short, every virtue is by the force of as- 
sociation of ideas changed as by a magic 
touch into a vice. He wears the skin of 
a lion, bat how soon do you discover that 
he is but an ass! When you are engaged 
in the more important avocations of life, 
he is at your elbow haunting you through 











c jtinued for several evenings in succes- 
It is the sure evi-} 


every winding, to use an old expression, lleffect of Intrusion, 


‘like a hungry dog for a bone.” And 
yet strange as it may appear, there is no 
remedy for this incalculable evil ; neither 
time, place, nor occasion, form a barrier 
sufficiently powerful to repel his visit. 
I have been peculiarly tormented by this 
class of beings, and have actually had re- 
course to force and arms in order to pro- 
tect myself from the frequent attacks of 
intrusion, as from the following anecdote, 
Sm use a legal mode of expression) ‘‘ re- 
erence being thereunto had, will more 
fully and at large appear.” 

During the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in this city in the year 1822, | was 
compelled to leave the city like many of 
my fellow-citizens, in order if possible to 
escape that dreadful malady. 1 took my 
lodgings at , a small flourishing 
village a few miles distant, and came 
daily to the village of Greenwich to at- 
tend to my concerns. After being fa- 
tigued by the bustle and hum of business 
I retired to my lodgings, in order to relax 
myself from the fatigue of that day’s la- 
bours, and prepare myself for those of 
the next. After I had resided a few 
days at a gentleman with 
whom | had previously become acquaint 
ed in the course of business, also came 
to reside there, and lodged within a few 
yards of where I lived. We recognised 
each other after some time ; and as or- 
dinary politeness dictated, 1 invited him 
to call at my lodgings and spend an even- 
ing with me. He accepted my invitation, 
and almost immediately after my arrival 
on the day after the invitation, my new 
guest came to fulfil his engagement. | 
welcomed his visit ; we spent a social jo- 
vial evening together, and when the 
gradual decrease of a couple of mould 
candles, which were placed upon the 
table, signified that it was pretty late, my 
guest, after having requested the loan of 
my newspaper, took his leave of me for 
that evening. Common politeness in- 
duced me to repeat my invitation ; and 
the punctuality with which it was accept- 
ed by my new guest, would have done no 
disgrace to a school-boy. His visits con- 








sion. I determined to give him no more 
invitations, but in vain. He wanted but 
an apology for intruding upon me. 
At every visit he borrowed my newspa- 
per; anda desire punctually to return 
it, as he pretended, formed an excellent 
pretence for his incessant visits. Scarce- 
ly did I enter the door of my own lodg- 
ings, on arriving from the village of 
Greenwich, when my guest followed me 
in, and sat down with the greatest fami- 
liarity in my study. With the utmost 
unconcern he would pick up the newspa- 
per off the table, where | had just then 
laid it, with a view, if possible, to catch a 
glimpse of its contents, retain it in his 
possession the whole evening, talk non- 
sense by the yard for two or three hours 
in succession, to my very great annoy- 
ance, and ‘‘ walk of’’ with my newspa- 
per in his pocket, at the same time de- 
livering to me a few letters to be put in 
the post-office next day. The effect of 
this, repeated every day on my mind, can 
be better imagined than described, | 
almost imagined Chesterfield to be the 
by-word of fools, and was frequently 
within an ace of giving my troublesome 
guest striking proofs of the unwelcome- 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
—_ 

No. 33.of Vol.Il. of the MInERVA will contain 
the following articles: 

PoPuLaR TaLEs.—Eldred Montgomery. The 
Miser. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Aborigines of New- 
Holland and Van Dieman’s Land; by a British 
Acmy Medical Officer. No. II. 

THE Drama.—Dialogue between an English 
Gentleman and Terence his servant. Dramatic 
Anecdote. . 

BroGRaPuy —Memoirs of James McPherson. 

ARTS AND Sciences.—On the Constiiution 
and mode of action of Volcanoes; by A. Von 
Humboldt No. V. On Newly discovered Ani- 
mal Acids. Art of Making Writing Ink. Sci- 
entific and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals. Minerva Medica. 


LITERATURE.——Disquisitions on Oriental 
Literature, No, Ul. 

Portry.—The Man of Sorrows; and The 
last Song; by “Florio.” To the Rainbow; by 
‘Frances Wright.” To Eliza; by “ Amena:” 


GLEANER, Recorp, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 











A thing of Shreds anu Patches! 





Capt. Parry has returned to England from 
his northern expedition, without being able to 
penetrate farther than he did on his last voy- 
age. 

The new novel from the pen of Dr. Green- 
field, will be published in London about the 
end of November. 


Lord Byron has arrived in Greece, a¢com- 
panied by several English officers, and having 
with them military accoutrements for 1500 
men. 


The Members of the New-York Mechanic 
and Scientific Institution, have completed the 
business of their late anniversary, which, in 
all respects, afforded the most flattering pros- 
pect of the public good likely to result from 
their laudable exertions. 


Dr. Mott, Professor of Surgery in our Uni- 
versity, has been presented with a gold medal 
by the Surgical Class of 1822-3. 


Caster Oil of excellent quality has been 
manufactured at East Florida, and in this 
state. The soil otherwise deemed useless, is 
considered well adapted to the culture of the 
plant from the oil is made. 


In Tennessee crops are considered very 
fine the present year. The quality of the 
cotton is excellent, but not so abundant as 
usual, 


A yearling (so called) exhibited at the late 
Saratoga cattle show, weighed 1325 lbs; and 
a calf, ten months old, which weighed 672 lbs. 
both raised by Mr. Gilbert Warring. 








ness of his visits. Buta respect for my- 
self prevented me from giving vent to 
my feelings, and I subdued myself as it 
were in the midst of circumstances the 
most provoking that could be. Let any 
person make the case his own—let him 
imagine himself dragged (1 may say) 
from his studies or his amusements, and 
his situation is truly deplorable. The 
little comforts of his life broken in upon, 
his family system entirely deranged and 
overturned, and himself compelled to lis- 
ten to absurdity after absurdity, and para- 
dox after paradox, are torments of no 
ordinary kind. Such, Mr. Editor, it bas 
veen my lot to endure, and that too the 


Mr. P. Boynton, of Shelburn, Vt. has rais- 
ed this year 215 bushels of winter wheat, from 
a fraction over three acres of land. The wheat 
averaging 62lbs. per bushel. 


~>—_ 
MARRIED, 


Mr Barney Corse to Miss Mary Leggett, 

Mr. Richard Everit to Miss Mary Carle. 

Mr. Abraham T. Rose to Miss Eliza Van Gel 
cer. 

Mr. Abraham Lockwood to Miss Caroline Ire. 
land. 

Mr. Frederick Shoemaker to Mrs. B. Mackel. 
Mr. John Ridley to Miss Maria Robinson. 
Mr. Humphrey M. Shepherd to Miss Eliza 
Mahony. 

Mr. John Henderson to Miss Hannah Water- 


ury. 
Mr. John Boyd to Miss Anne Cadmus, 
The Hon. Alfred Cuthbert to Miss Jones. 
Lieut, W. N. Bronough to Miss Apphia Jones 
Mr. James Noble to Miss Elizabeth Kelland. 
Mr. John Vanderhoof to Miss Isabella Cozzens. 
Mr, James Lounsbery to Miss Maria Pell. 


DIED, 


Mr. Wallis Eastburn, aged 50 years. 
John Gatefield, jun. aged 7 years, 

Mrs, Louisa Frances Butman, 

Mr. James E. Millet, aged 49 years. 
Noah Bartlett, Esq. 

Mr. James Yard Brower, aged 23 years, 
Mr. William M. Brown, aged 81 years, 
Mrs, Ann Low, aged 28 years. 

Mr. Michael Blaney, aged 56 years. 
Mr. Mary Keeler, aged 30 years, 

Mr. Bartholomew Smith, aged 71 years, 
Mrs. Susannah Dubrow, aged 73 years, 
Mrs. Rhoda Rodman, aged 52 years. 





Mr, Benjamin F. Bourne, 
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. For the Minerva. 





POETRY. 





**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every plaee in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


TO FANNY NUMBERS. 


It was mid scenes to me all new, 
That I to meet thee came, 
But one glad moment told me true, 
That thou wert still the same: 
With thee, the wizard Time, whose might 
The rocks and mountains own, 
Had left no traces in his flight, 
To show that he had flown. 


There was the spell, the winning grace, 
That charm’d in former days, 

The mind’s reflection in thy face, 
That shed its wonted rays: 

There was the tongue that spurn’d the yoke 
Of cold contriving art ; 

The gentle tongue that frankly spoke 
The feelings of thy heart. 





There was the smile, thine own sweet smile, 
Thine eye’s expressive aid, 

Avowing thee sincere, the while 
Thy meed of praise was paid; 

There was the tender heart that felt 
Another’s pain and grief, 

The bosom ever quick to melt, 
And glad to give relief, 


Since last we parted Death had borne 
Some who were dear away ; 

My mem’ry Time from some had worn 
The faithful of a day; 

But sweet to find th’ enchanter’s pow’r 
Had wrought no change in thee ! 

How dear to me the meeting hour, 
The proof of constancy! 


And while as now unshaken Truth 
Shall o’er thy bosom reign, 

The friends who love thee in thy youth, 
Through age shall friends remain : 

Companions of thy morn, each one 
Shall at thy eve appear, 

Like clouds around the setting sun, 
Thy parting hour to cheer. 


October,.1823. LAURENCE. 


—_- 
Forthe Minerva. 
On reading the following line in one of Kirke 
White’s Poems. 
** Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry? none.” 


Minstrel of sorrow, did thy spirit dream 

That thou shouldst be in afew years forgot? 

And didst thou think that thy unhappy lot, 
Would be by none remembered ’—Lethe's stream 
Must quench the last faint ray of Memory’s light 

Ere I forget thee, gentle child of woe, 

Tou wert too pure for earth, and on thy brow 
Now glow's a crown like thine own virtue bright. 
Death mark's! thee for his victim ; but thy name 

Shall live, while the world bows to genius’ shrine ; 
And while bright names are known on earth, shall thine 
Re foremost on the shining list of fame. 

The fiower has blush'd and died—thy star is set, 
But Henry's doom the world will ne'er forget ! 
August, 1823. CORNELIA, 


—<j— 


TO MARCELLA. 
Written on the shore of Lake Erie. 1819. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 


Marcella! wherefore call 1? Oceans roll, 
Forests and deserts, twixt thy ear and mine, 


Stretch their huge wastes. The stars of either pole 


Not farther severed than my heart from thine. 


But oh! nor distance, nor the lapse of years, 
Shall ever chill the love of either one ; 

In weal—in woe—whatever change appears, 
Our faithful pulses beat in unison. 


Oh! since we parted, never hath my heart 
Our sacred friendship for one hour forgot. 
When doth the sun arise, or when depart, 
I call not on thy name and bless it not? 


Here in these wilds—here on this savage shore, 
I hear thy voice, I gaze upon thy face. 
Mad Fancy gives thee to my armsonce more,— 


Ob that I could, but for one little hour, 


THD WINERV A 


In very truth Dut lean me on thy breast! 
Thy faithful breast, that only hath the power, 
To hush my proud and wounded soul to rest ! 


The debt of gratitude I owe to thee, 

The debt of love what service might repay? 

Oh faithful, generous friend! thou art to me 

The sun that warms my heart, and guides my 
way. 

Thy voice like that of angels, hath a spell 

To make the demons of the spirit fly. 

Oh! what thou art to me no words could tell, 

Only I know without thee I should die. 


And am I to thee all that thou hast said? 

And can’st thou love so well thy. wayward child? 
Alas! by what strange, idle fancy led, 

Left I thy side to reach this savage wild? 


Forgive me! Oh forgive me, my lov’d friend ! 
Pardon the errors of my restless mind ! , 
Ah! well thou knaw’st to whate’er clime I wind, 
My heart—my soul are left with thee behind. 


—~_— 


For the Minerva. 


HOPE. 


When life is young, the world is new, 
And all is fair around us, 

The future breaks upon our view 

In ev’ry bright and pleasing hue, 
For Hope’s sweet spell hath bound us, 
And all seems fair around us. 


But soon, on near approach, we find 
The scenes we deem’d so charming, 
Beset with thorns, with snares entwined, 
That Hope is false, and Fortune blind, 

And dangers most alarming, 
Where all had seemed so charming, 


But Hope hath still her pleasing power, 
Although she’s a deceiver— 
And, while black clouds around.us lower, 





She paints so bright the future hour, 
We cannot but believe her— 
Although she’s a deceiver ! 


Thus we live on in search of joy, 
The dupes of Hope for ever! 

We taste no bliss without alloy, 

And sweetest pleasures soonest cloy, 
We soonest from them sever, 
The dupes of Hope for ever! 


LARA, 
~~ 


For the Minerva. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui—Vincu. 
A leisure life our lot it is to lead, 
And vampire like on others labours feed; 
They alone, famed for skulls intensely thick, 
The choicest flowers from foreign gardens pick, 
And palm them on the public as their own, 
With impudence unblushing and before nuoknown. 


Thus P**e the microcosin’s page unfolds, 

And with a shameless confidence upholds 

The polished Canuing’s works to public gaze, 

In hopes to gain the well deserved praise 

That's due to style so * undefiled and pure.” 

But Eton’s plagiarist who will endure ? 

He to immortalize his own dear name, 

Would basely filch it from another's well earn'd fame. 


*T was when the sultry dogstar searching sheds 

His fiercest, hottest rays oo mortal heads; 

Tn plainer terms, it was in August last, 

That we had wished that Canning could have cast 

His piercing glance within thy aisles and seen, 

Oh Trinity ! this Jack-daw's borrow’d mein; 

Could but have been within ‘* ear shot’ and heard, 

Retailed, his choicest essays word by word. 

Would not this polish’d scholar then have stared ? 

In spite of |varoing’s thick array, have dared 

Roughly to seize this wholesale thief, and draw 

From off his back the borrow’d plumes, and leave the Daw? 
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ANCIENT SONG OF A GREEK EXILE. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Where is the Summer, with her golden sun? 
That fests! glory hath not pass’d from earth ! 
For me alone the laughing dey is done; 
Where is the Summer, with her voice of mirth ? 
Far in my own bright land! 





» Where are the Fauns, whose flute-notes breathe and die 
On the green hills? the founts, from sparry caves, 
Through the wild places bearing melody’ 
The soft reeds whispering o'er the river-waves ’ 
Far in my own bright land! 


Where are the temples, through the dim wood shining, 
The virgin-dances, and the coral strains’ 

Where the sweet sisters of my youth, entwining 
The fresh rose-garlands for their eylvan fanes ? 





1 see thee—hear thee—sink in thy embrace. 














Far in my own bright land! 


Where are the vineyards with their joyous throngs, 
The red grapes pressing waen the foliage fades? 
The lyres, the wreaths, the lovely Dorian songs, 
And the pine-forests, and the olive shades ? 
Far in my own bright Jand! 


Where are the haunted grote, the leurel-bowers, 
The Dryad’s footsteps, and the minstrel’s dreams? 
Oh! that my life were as a southern fower’s! 
I might not languish then by these chill streams, 
Far from my own bright land! 


ae 
THE MOORISH BRIDAL SONG* 
BY THE SAME. 


The citron groves their fruit and flowers were strewing 
Around a Moorish palace, and the sigh 

Of summer's gentlest wind, the branches wooing 

With music through their twilight bowers went by; 
Music and voices from the marble halls, 

Through the leaves gleaming, midst the fountain-falls. 


A song of joy, a bridal song came swelling 

To blend with fragrance in those southern shades, 
And told of feasts within the stately dwelling, 

And lights, and dancing steps, and gem-crown'd maids! 
And thus it flow’d;—yet something in the lay 
Belong’d to sadness as it died away. 


« The Bride comes forth! her tears no more are falling 

To leave the chamber of ber infant years, 

Kind voices from another home are calling, 

She comes like day-spring—she hath done with tears; 

Now must her dark eye shine on other flowers, 

Her bright smile gladden other hearts than ours! 
—Pour the rich odours round! 


* We haste! the chosen and the lovely bringing, 

Love still goes with her from ber place of birth. 

Deep silent joy within her heart is springing, 

For this alone ber glance hath less of mirth! 

Her beauty leaves us in its rosy years, 

Her sisters weep—but she hath done with tears § 
Now may the timbre] sound!” 


Know’st thou for whom they sang the bridal numbers? 
—One, whose rich tresses were to wave no more! 

One whose pale cheek soft winds, nor gentle slumbers, 
Nor love's own sigh to rose-tints might restore! 

Her graceful ringlets o’er a bier were spread— 
—Weep for the young, the beautiful, the dead! 





* It is acustom among the Moors to sing the bridal song 
when the fuveral of an unmarried womaa is borue from 
her home. 

oe 


THE BLUSH OF MODESTY. 


'Tis not the dazzling bright attire 
Of Fashion's plumage gay, 

’Tis not the warmth of muse’s fire, 
Can steal this heart away ; 

Though thicken’d folds, with gold profuse, 
Adorn the beauteous fair ; 

These, these must perish in the use— 
Sweet sounds be lost in air; 

To none will I a captive be; 

But the sweet blush of Modesty. 


Tis not the playful winning eye, 
Can lure me to its snare ; 

Nor the soft bosom’s heaving sigh, 
Nor wanton looks of fair ; 

Nor yet a thousand other ways 
That tempt—the passions move ; 

They may my admiration raise, 
But cannot win my love ; 

None so delight, enrapture me, 

As the sweet blush of Modesty. 








ENIGMAS, 


“6 ‘And justly the wise manthus preach’d to usall, 
Despise not the value of thingst hat are small.” 














Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 


PouzzLEe I.—They are light-headed. 
Puzz_E II.—He prays (preys) on a corpse. 
Puzz_e Ill.. -*t made him a prophet (profit.) 
ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA. 
If your enigma don’t my guessing powers surpass, 
Friend Timothy, I think it is a Looxine-Guass, 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why was Julius Cesar like an oarsman ? 
Il, 
Why is perfume on paper like the earnings of a 
stock-broker ? — 
irl. 
Why is a bridegroom like a steam-boat de- 
parting? 
ENIGMA. 
*Tis in sorroy commenc’d, and it endeth in smiles, 
It is also the end of our woes and our wiles. 
It lives in the midst of, and bounds all our wisbes, 
And twice it is seen ev'ry day in our dishes. 
But although the commencement of shame and of sin, 
Yet with saints, as witb sinners, ‘tis sure to begia. 


[No. 32. Vor. IL, 
CHRONOLOGY. 
The Christian Era. 

Be ts ee a 


— Death of the illustrious general, Prince Eu- 
gene of Saxony 


—— War between Russia and Turkey. Count 
Munich general of the Russians, took the 
principal part of Crim Tartary. 





Tuscany, and of the house of Medici. 

—— Francis of Lorrain took possession of Tus- 

cany, and King Stanislaus, of Lorrain. 

1738 Thamas Kouli Kan, having subdued Can- 

dahar, declared war against the Grand Mo- 

gul, entered Indostan, and took great booty. 

1739 Peace of Belgrade, between the Turks and 

the Emperor. 

—— War declared between Spain and England. 

—— Admiral Vernon attacked Cuba, took Por- 

to bello, and demolished its fortifications. 

—— Thamas Kouli Kan having vanquished the 
Grand Mogul, took him prisoner, and plun- 

dered the capital; he then restored him: 

imposing a tribute, and keeping some pro- 
vinces next to Persia. 

1740 Accession of Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia, on the death of his father, Fre- 

deric William, 

-—— Maria Theresa succeeded to all the heredi- 

tary dominions of her father. Her husband, 

Francis Stephen of Lorrain, Grand Duke 

of Tuscany, was associated to her in power. 

1741 Frederic of Prussia conquered Silesia, after 

his victory at Molwitz. 

—— The Emperor Iwan, of Russia, dethroned, 

with his mother and Elizabeth, daughter of 

Peter the Great, declared Empress. 

—— Revolt against Thamas Kouli Kan, in Per- 

sia, by his eldest son, who was defeated 

and condemned to death. 

1742 The Elector of Bavaria chosen Emperor, by 
the name of Charles VII. 

—— The Austrians recovered Lintz, and over- 

ran Bavaria. 

—— Retreat of the French army'from Prague un- 

der Marshnl Belleisle. 

1743 Maria Theresa was crowned Queen of Bo- 

hemia. 

—— Battle of Dettingen between the French 

and the Allies, under the Earl of Stair, 

George II. being present. 

1744 The Austrians under Prince Charles enter- 

ed Alsace. 

—— King Louis XV. being dangerously ill, Mar- 

shal Noailles and Coligny obliged the Aus- 

trians to repass the Rhine. 

—— Battle of Coni, where the troops of Sardi- 

nia were routed by the Spaniards. 

—— Thamas Kouli Kan received a considera- 

ble check from the Turks. 

1745 Treaty of Warsaw, by which the Elector 

of Saxony engaged to furnish Austria with 

30,000 troops, which Prussia considered as 

hostile. 

—— Death of Charles VII. Emperor and Elec- 

tor of Bavaria, in the third year of bis 

reign. 

—— Battle of Fontenoi near Tournay, gained 

by the French King. The English fought 

with special gallantry. 

—— The English took from France, Louisburg 
and the island of Cape Breton, near 

Canada. 

—— Francis Stephen, consort of Maria Theresa, 

chosen Emperor. 

—— Prince Charles Stuart, son of James III. 

landed in Scotland; entered Edinburgh, 

and took Carlisle ; but the Duke of Cumber- 
land obliged him to retreat. 

1746 Prince Charles after gaining the battle of 

Falkirk, lost that of Culloden, and with 

great danger made his escape to France. 

—— Death of Philip V. King of Spain. Fer- 

dinand IV. his son, by a first marriage, suc- 

ceeded. 

1747 Louis XV. declaring war against Holland ; 

seized Dutch Flanders. 

—— The Dutch chose William, Prince of Nas- 

sau, their Stadtholder. 

—— Thamas Kouli Kan, Schach Nadir, was 
assassinated by his nephew. 

1748 The definitive treaty of peace wag signed 
at Chapelle,between Engiand, France, Hol- 
land, Spain, Austria, and Sardinia. 

1749 Discovery of the ancient city of Hercu- 
laneum. 

1750 Death of Count Mauritius of Saxony, son 
of Augustus I. King of Poland ; one of the 
greatest generals of the age. 

1751 Death of Frederic, prince of Wales, son of 
George II. 

—— Great Britain adopted the Gregorian Calen- 
der by act of parliament. 

1752 The Swedes followed the example of Eng- 
land, in adopting the Gregorian Calender. 

1756 The natives of South America revolting 
one Spain and Portugal, were vanquish- 
ed and reduced to obedience. 
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Ip sincerity, first—yet it endeth in lies; 





And lastly, fair ladies, it is in your own eyes. 
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1737 Death of Jolin Gaston, last Grand Duke of , 
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